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TEMPLE BAR. 


My recent contribution on Tellson’s Bank 
(ante, p. 37) and subsequent correspondence 
(ante, pp. 136, 164, 187, 222) occasioned some 
research and the reassembling of notes on 
the iconography of Temple Bar for the 
associated buildings on the south side. 
Such a list has in a measure been, antici- 
pated by James Holbert Wilson, whose 
published portion of his ‘Catalogue of 
Pictorial Records of London’ describes many 
illustrations of this outer gate of the city. 
The timber gateway on this site, that was 
taken down in 1670, was a survival of suc- 
cessive triumphal arches raised to welcome 





James I., &c., and finally Charles II. 
at the Restoration. Tho only illustration 
of it has been re-drawn by T. H. Shepherd 
and others from the small representation 
in Hollar’s seven-sheet map of London. 
The Portland-stone gate that replaced this 
was completed in 1672 from the designs of 
Sir Christopher Wren, who filled in the west 
side of the pediment with an altar, from 
which flames rise, supported on, either side 
by cornucopize ; presumably an, allusion to 
the Great Fire and subsequent re-building of 
the city. 

The seventeenth-century illustrations of 
Temple Bar are not only uncommon but 
difficult to date correctly. 

1. ‘The Sheet of Engravings of the Gates 
of London,’ by Sutton Nicholls, includes 
Temple Bar. 

2. ‘Memoires et Observations Faites par 
un, Voyageur en Angleterre,’ published ‘a 
la Haye, 1698,” contains a small 4to folding 
plate showing the structure isolated from 
its surroundings. There are a few pedes- 
trians, but no other traffic. The title is 
provided on a ribbon above the pediment, 
‘Temple Barr.’ 

3. The illustration in ‘ Les Delices de la 
Grande Bretagne’ has for its title ‘ Temple 
Barr du Cété du Couchant.’ There are 
several states of this familiar plate; the 
houses on the left have been added piece- 
meal; also the incident of the pair-horse 
coach, the barking dogs, and the man 
escaping has probably some significance. 

4. A small 4to plate that may be an 
English re-rendering of No. 3. The Bar is 
represented in fine-line engraving, but the 
streets cene and houses are etched, and the 
perspective is hopelessly at fault. The 
street incidents are a four-horsed coach being 
met by two pair-horsed coaches from which 
persons of consequence have alighted, while 
horsemen, proceed to the city. Pedestrians 
are looking towards this incident, which may 
be illustrative. The whole plate is sur- 
rounded by a laurel border with title-piece 
inlaid : ‘ Temple Barr: the West-Side.’ 

Other seventeenth-century _ illustrations 
are the rare engravings of the ‘ Solemn Mock 
Processions, usually headed by an effigy 
of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey and his anta- 
gonists. The procession stopped at Temple 
Bar and a huge bonfire completed the cele- 
bration, which apparently was held 
Nov. 17, 1679, and 1680. The three (5, 6, 
and 7) engravings and a descriptive pam-. 
phlet are fully described by J. Holbert 
Wilson (see ante). It is worth noting that 
Samuel Pepys the diarist completed in 1700 
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his MS. catalogue entitled ‘My Collection 
of Prints and Drawings (as far as extant and 
recoverable) relating to the Cities of London, 
and Westminster and their Environs.’ 
This only includes two west views of Temple 
Bar, so his collection was not so complete as 
his zeal and opportunities would lead us to 
expect. 

The eighteenth-century illustrations are 
very numerous, and I do not claim to have 
listed all, but only noted the most remark- 
able. 

Hogarths’s view provided in the eleventh 
plate (8) of the ‘ Hudibras’ set is fictitious, 
as it illustrates an incident occurring twelve 
years before Temple Bar was built (vide 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ Feb. 11, 1660). 

Another familiar illustration of Temple 
Bar is the print with the heads of Townley 
and Fletcher exposed on poles above the 
pediment. The original 4to etching (9) is 
very scarce, but has been re-engraved, and 
the lithograph inserted at p. 26 of ‘ Temple 
Bar, the City Golgotha,’ correctly represents 
the illustrative part of the print. There 
are in the original eight verses below an 
imprint : ‘‘ Published Sept. 20, 1746. Price 
6d.” Of great interest are the parodies of 
this engraving. One represents Lord Bute 
and George III. walking through the arch, 
and another has the head of Fox as the 
fearful example of treason. 

The Battle of Temple Bar (10) illustrated 
in The Oxford Magazine, 1769, is not an 
important illustration and of the published 
engravings the 4to views by Roffe after W. 
Capon (11), published by W. Richardson, 
May 8, 1797, and by Neagle after E. 
Dayes (12), published by Stockdale, 1799, 
are probably the most interesting. There 
are other important views: the engravings 
by Malton and Morle—but I must express a 
preference for two important paintings in, 
which Temple Bar is_ illustrated  con- 
spicuously — The Reception of George III.,’ 
now in the corridor of the Council Chamber 
at the Guildhall, and a canvas by John Colet, 
painted between 1741 and 1780, now in the 
possession of Child & Co. The water-colour 
drawings of this and the later period, by 
Schnebbelie, T. H. Shepherd, and others, are 
numerous, but in many instances suspect of 
being ingenious reconstructions or copies 
from engravings. Each must be stricth 
judged for its topographical accuracy. If 
also exclude some engravings that, cropped 
of their imprints, cannot be identified. 

The nineteenth-century illustrations of 


Temple Bar are numerous, but, as book 
illustrations, without special merit. 














in the seventies the clearance of buildings 
for the new Courts of Justice caused the 
subsidence and consequent propping of the 
centre arch, the photographers were active, 
and I have before me a very full series illus- 
trating the stages of its decay and final 
demolition. Of published illustrations in 
this period some call for special notice. 

The Illustrated Times of Feb. 18, 1871 
(p. 103), provides an excellent view of the 
interior of the room. A rare etching by 
C. W. Sherborn, is of interest, and in a letter 
accompanying the example before me he 
says : 

“T have this day forwarded a proof impression 
of my work on Temple Bar. On the left you will 
see | have introduced the entrance to the Temple 
and Child’s old Banking house where Nelly 
Gwyne used to Bank. On the right the Cock 
Tavern, one of the oldest in London, with the 
cock carved by Gibbons.” 

He adds that he stood at the corner of 
Chancery Lane to obtain the view. 

The removal and rebuilding of Temple 
Bar was so much a topic of the hour and 
subsequent sentiment that illustrations of 
it frequently occur in Christmas greeting 
cards, menus of city banquets, and other less 
familiar forms of publicity. It is a distine- 
tion singular to this city gate, but makes 
almost impossible this or any other effort 
to provide a complete iconography. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 





TRAGEDY OF NERO’ AND 


*“PISO’S CONSPIRACY.’ 

Iv is peculiar how responsible historians of 
literature, deeply versed in their subject, 
careful and erudite as they may be, some- 
times persist, one after the other, in making 
the same mistakes as to matters of fact, or 
in reproducing uncritically the uncritical 
assertions of earlier historians. It is easy 
to make mistakes, but some mistakes seem 
so ludicrous and so apparent that one 
wonders how they first came to be made, 
and, more, how they continued to be 
repeated. Of such a mistake ‘ The Tragedy 
of Nero’ presents an interesting example. 

‘The Tragedy of Nero, Emperour of 
Rome,’ published in 1675 and acted at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the same year, 
was the first of those tragedies written by 
poor Nat Lee, dark with the overlooming 
melancholy of madness, yet so luridly and 
so beautifully lit at times with the fierce 
lightning flashes of his genius. Its probable 


‘THE 


When | production on the stage was in the early 
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‘summer, as it was licensed on June 19 and 
appeared from the press in the Trinity term 
{Arber, ‘The Term Catalogues,’ i. 211). 
‘The year following, 1676, another play on 
the same subject, but this time styled * Piso’s 
Conspiracy, and issued anonymously, was 
acted at the rival playhouse at Dorset 
Garden. It was licensed on Feb. 10 and 
appeared in book form about Easter (* The 
‘Term Catalogues,’ i. 227). It is concerning 
these two plays that the uncritical error 
referred to above occurs. 

Gerard lLangbaine, in his ‘ Momus 
Triumphans’ (1687), and later in his ‘ An 
Account of the English Dramatick Poets’ 
(1691), in speaking of the latter play, declares 
that it is ‘“ only the Tragedy of Nero....* 
Reviv’d, and printed verbatim” (p. 545). 
Charles Gildon, who in 1698/9 produced an 
amended and enlarged edition of Lang- 
baine’s work (‘ The Lives and Characters of 
the English Dramatick Poets’), amplified 
this statement and announced that ‘ Piso’s 
Conspiracy ’ “is no more than .he Tragedy 
of Nero, with a Title chang’d, and if you 
compare them, will find no Difference 
throughout ”’ (p. 166). This statement was 
duly copied in the various editions of the 
* Biographia Dramatica,’ and even the Rev. 
John Genest, in 1832, quoted Langbaine’s 
assertion, apparently with approval (* Some 
Account of the English Stage,’ i. 186). What 
is most surprising, however, is that, in our 
modern days of most elaborate and pains- 
taking research, the ‘ Cambridge History of 
English Literature’ should, in its biblio- 
graphy of Lee, declare that ‘Nero’ was 
“reissued in 1676 as ‘ Piso’s Conspiracy.’ ”’ 
The whole of the statements, of course, 
since 1687, are based on the initial phrase of 
Langbaine’s, but that hardly excuses the 
later unverified repetition of his erroneous 
view. 

The truth of the matter is that not only 
is there not a line of ‘ Piso’s Conspiracy ’ 
borrowed from ‘The Tragedy of Nero,’ but 
that the two plays, in conception, in 
characters, in treatment, are as diverse as 
two plays written on the same subject can 
very well be. Lee’s drama, already rich in 
its rants and in its bombast, softening into 
pathetic little patches of pure _ poetry, 
abounds not only in such “heroic” ex- 
clamations as that of Brittanicus—‘‘ O 
Gops ! Devils ! Hell, Heaven and Earth!” 


*In § Momus Triumphans’ he_ traces both 
tragedies tu the same source : Suetonius, ‘ In Vitam 
Neronis’ ‘ Piso’s Conspiracy,’ however, owes much 
to Tacitus. 
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but also in such powerful scenes as that 
where the same character runs mad, an 
early sign of a fatal bent in Lee’s own mind, 
both of which are lacking in the later 
production. The author of ‘ Piso’s Con- 
spiracy ’ was obviously more concerned with 
historical presentment than was Lee. He 
introduces more classical allusions in his 
conversation, and less of the emotional 
outbursts to which Lee gives himself so much 
away. For this purpose, he introduces 
among his dramatis personz the characters 
of Lucan and Scevinus, as well as the Seneca 
common to them both, and, cutting out 
Agrippina, “‘the Old Empress mother to 
Nero,’ Octavia, ‘“‘ Nero’s first wife sister of 
Brittanicus,’ Cyara, “‘ Princess of Parthia, 
Mrs. [sic] of Brittanicus,”’ Syllana, ‘* Pop- 
pea’s confident,’ he reduces the female 
persons to Poppea alone, thus considerably 
diminishing the emotional element in his 
play. Along with those characters which 
are wanting in his drama go Brittanicus 
himself, ‘‘ true Heire of the Empire,’ Otho, 
Poppea’s husband, “ Caligula’s  Chost,” 
Drusillus, Plautus, Silvius, and Mirimilon. 
On, the other hand, he adds, besides the two 
mentioned above, Nimphidius, ‘* A Noble 
Man of Rome, and Favourite to Poppea,”’ 
Tigellinus, ‘* Nero’s Creditour,”’ Antonius, 
‘in Love with Poppea,” a couple of other 
courtiers and Memicus, the freeman of 
Scevinus. Undoubtedly, the author of 
‘ Piso’s Conspiracy’ knew more of Roman 
manners than did Lee. He has inserted 
little scraps of translation from Juvenal and 
from Persius into the general dialogue, and 
such a conversation as that between Seneca. 
Scevinus, and Lucan in Act J. scene iii. 
shows how skilfully he could reproduce his 
knowledge. Lee’s tragedy ‘doth more 
heroically sound,” but in general its horror 
and its strained emotions are too continuous. 
There is no working up in it to a precon- 
ceived end, and when we consider that it 
begins with a murder we realise that our 
interest must somewhat flag ere the end be 
reached. It is not the tragedy of Nero, but 
of a giant monster of infamy, of a moon- 
struck villain of his own diseased fancy. 
In the conduct of the plot, and apart from 
the obvious changes made necessary from 
the difference in the dramatis persone, the 
two authors vary almost as far as they could 
have done. In ‘ Piso’s Conspiracy ’ Poppea 
dies in Act IV., stabbed by the hand of 
Nero; in Lee she is not killed until the 


close of the play (Act V.), and then she falls 
Nero, also, in the former 


by Piso’s dagger. 





close, 


the 


tragedy, commits suicide at 
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naturally: while Lee makes him perish in 
@ supernatural manner as if the heavens were 
taking revenge on his foul crimes. More- 
over, to take only the more obvious dis- 
similarities, Rome, in ‘ Piso’s Conspiracy,’ is 
shown coram populo burning (Act III. 
scene ii., “* Scene Rome, a Fire ’’), with all the 
accompanying emotions concomitant to that 
event. In Lee the incident omitted 
entirely, for Lee was more interested in the 
fires of the heart than in the fires of reality. 
Variant as the anonymous tragedy is in the 
matter of plot, it differs too in the region of 
style. Lee’s play was of the “ heroic ”’ 
cast, and was penned largely, if not quite, in 
rhymed verse. It is rampant, as we have 
seen, in bombastic exclamations, just such 
as are so prominent in Lee’s other dramatic 
productions: ‘ Furies! and = Hell ! ” 
(* Gloriana,’ Theatre Royal, 1676), ‘* Night ! 
Horrour! Death! Confusion! Hell! and 
Furies !”’ (*‘ dipus,’ Dorset Garden, 1679), 
“Death and Devils! Daggers! Poison! 
Racks and Fire!” (‘ Cesar Borgia,’ Dorset 
Garden, 1680), *‘ Furies and Hell!” (‘ Duke 
of Guise, Theatre Royal, 1683), while the 
bombastic heroics contained in it are hardly 
to be matched even in other productions of 
thesamecast. Nero’s wild rage in the second 
act could, I think, only have been written by 
Lee, although Dryden might have run him 
close in exaggerated absurdity :— 
When I look sad, whole Hecatombs should fall, 
Ha! who are they? my fretting Blood does rise: 
Hands, rest: I’le try to blast him with my Eyes. 
Make me Basilisk, but one short hour, 
Some Gop, that would be Nero’s Emperour. 


is 


On reading ‘ Piso’s Conspiracy’ we are 
thankful that such remarkable ‘* furious ”’ 
declarations are conspicuous’ by their 


absence! That play, in point of fact, is 
written almost completely in more or less 
chastened blank verse, which, however, has 
been apparently most severely handled by 
the printer who set it in type. In Act IV. 
Scene iii., for example, a speech of Poppea 
appears in this wise :— 
I know not, but this Youth does strangely move 
My mind; 
His Face, me-thinks, is more Angelical, 
Than Earthly. 
Oh! his words invade 
My weak’ned Senses, and o’r-come my Heart, 
and another, by a Friend of Seneca, in an 
even, more mangled form :— 
To our own Losses do we give these Tears, 
That lose thy Love, thy Boundless Knowledge 


ose. 
Lose the unpattern’d Sample of thy Vertue, 
Lose whatsoe’r may Praise, or Sorrow 

ove; 
In all these Losses....... 











and so on for another dozen or so of lines.. 
This, surely, can be nothing but the some- 
what crude notions of a seventeenth-century 
compositor as to the visual ‘“ shape’”’ of' 


| verse ! 


Overlooking such typographical eccen- 
tricities, however, ‘ Piso’s Conspiracy,’ little 
read as it seems to be, even by responsible 
critics, is by no means a contemptible pro- 
duction, and whoever the anonymous 
author he stands well on the same plane as 
that of the writer of ‘ The Tragedy of Nero.’ 
Lee’s play irritates us by its loyalty and gods 
and kings, all spoken of in capital letters. 
His conception of royal excellence has 
marred what otherwise would have pre- 
sented an ideal subject for a Restoration 
blood-tragedy. The anonymous dramatist 
has not fallen into this pitfall, but has led 
us into a world of real vice, not vice imagined 
merely in exaggerated heroics and swayed 
to a bias of the mind. Nor does he lack 
those telling lines which, few as they are in 
number when compared to those of Lee, yet 
tell of a considerable power of diction and of 
imagination. The last act is very much 
superior to that of ‘ Nero’ and does not lose 
in tone from the fine opening words of the 
Emperor :— 

Enough is wept, Poppea, for thy Death, 
Enough is bled ; so many Tears of others 
Wailing their Losses have wip’d mine away. 
Who in the Common Funeral of the world 
Can mourn one Death ? 

‘ Piso’s Conspiracy’ is not in the British 
Museum; but there is a well-preserved copy 
in the Malone collection of the Bodleian 
Library (No. 52), where also is that unique 
specimen of ‘The Tragedy of Nero’ (evi- 
dently a presentation copy) which contains 
what are without doubt the manuscript 
corrections and additions of the author 
himself. When Malone bought it it was 
richly bound in a finely gilt cover; now, 
unfortunately, it has been added to other 
first editions of Lee’s plays to make up @ 
single collected volume. Most of the cor- 
rections are merely ones of spelling or 
orthography, but on pp. 26 and 29 occur 
two added lines: ‘‘Thy honour’s lost. I 
read it in thy eyes,’ and ‘‘ Prettily shruggs 
and witty prayers does make,” which could 
have come from none but the author’s own 
pen. 

Both plays, like so many others of the 
forgotten Restoration tragedies, are well 
worth our re-reading, even in our modern, 
sophisticated age. Unnatural and artificial 
as they often are, they tell of a fertility of 
imagination not lost from the earlier days 
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of triumph for the drama, and, if their 


authors equal not Webster or Ford, to, 


mention no names more illustrious than 
these, they have worked in the same studio 
with them, have learnt the same _ high 
Yanguage, have quaffed the same Parnassian 
wine, are a3 representative and as important 
for an understanding of their age as the 
earlier dramatists were for that of Elizabeth 
or of Charles I. In the very midst of 
bombast lie their treasures of beauty: 
among the absurdest of their artificialities 
the elements of a strong and a sane humanity. 
ALLARDYCE Nicoui, M.A. 
11, St. Clements, Oxford. 





JOHN SYKES, 
NELSON’S COXSWAIN. 


“THE tracing of coxswains in the Naval 
Muster Books is always a difficult process, 
as they were chosen irrespective of their 
rating on board; but, as coxswains, had no 
official, or recognised standing; and there 
are no lists of them in the Naval Records. 

Though a coxswain was a personal body 
attendant of a captain, or admiral, he never 
appears amongst the retinue of the latter, 
but was rated along with the rest of the 
ship’s company. 

In having come across, in an old Colonial 
paper,* a very interesting account of the 
bombardment of Cadiz on the night of July 
3, 1797, by an eye-witness (but whose name 
is not given), the following description 
therefrom of the devotion of John Sykes for 
his beloved captain, will be read with interest, 


and will bear repeating, as it ought to be | 


more generally known. 

John Sykes, a native of Kerton, Lincoln- 
shire, joined the Agamemnon, as a volunteer 
in 1793, when 23 years of age ; from an A.B. 
he became ship’s corporal July 23, 1793, and 
for about three years served thereon under 
Nelson, following him, as his coxswain, to the 
Captain. 

After the battle of St. Vincent (Feb. 14, 
1797) Nelson records that John Sykes and 
others were present on board the Spanish 
first rate when, “ I did receive the swords of 
the vanquished Spaniards, which as I 
received, [I gave to William Fearney,+ one 
of my barge men, who put them with the 
greatest sangfroid under his arm.”’ 





* C.0. 116/1, March 21, 1836 (lodged at i 
Record Of are (lodged at the Public 
t Not to John Sykes, which has been sometimes 


| From the Captain John Sykes accom 
; panied Nelson to the Theseus. 

On the night of July 3, 1797, Nelson, who 
had the command of the inshore squadron, 
proceeded with the Thunder bomb, &e., to 
bombard the town of Cadiz, but the large 
mortar being materially injured, she was 
ordered to retire, and the enemy perceiving 
this, tried to carry her off, but Nelson 
defeated them. 


‘“*The commandant of the Spanish gun-boats, a 
gallant fellow, Don Miguel Tryason, singled out 
the Admiral’s barge, in which we’ had only ten 
men hesides myself, the Admiral and Capt. Free- 
mantle, and in which was John Sykes, as gallant 
a sailor as ever took up sloops from a purser, or 
shared his grog with his mess-mates. 

‘© Don Miguel ordered his boat to be placed along 
side of ours; and, as you may suppose, we did not 
object to the meeting, although she was a powerful 
craft, and manned by twenty-six stout looking 
chaps. This was a hand to hand business. Don 
Miguel led his men bravely; and to give them the 
credit they deserve, they were worthy of such a 
gallant commander, and of the honour of being 
killed by us. 

‘Nelson parried a blow which would have saved 
him from being at the Nile, and Freemantle fought 
like himself, fore and aft, both boats. It was a 
desperate struggle, and once we were nearly car- 
ried. John Sykes was close to Nelson on his left 
hand, and he seemed more concerned for the 





Admiral’s life than his own: he hardly ever struck 
a blow, but to save his gallant officer. 

“Twice he parried blows which must have 
been fatal to Nelson; for Sykes was a man whose 
coolness gave him full scope for the Science at 
Single Stick, and who never knew what fear was, 
any more than his Admiral. It was cut. thrust, 
fire, and no load again—we had no time for that. 
The Spaniards fought like devils, and seemed 
resolved to win from the Admiral the laurel of 








~erroneously stated. 





his former Victory: they appeared to know him, 
and directed their principal attack towards the 
officers. 

“Twice had Sykes saved him; and now he saw 
a blow descending which would have severed the 
head of Nelson. In that seeond of thought which 
a cool man possesses, Sykes saw that he could not 
ward the blow with his cutlass; the situation of 
the Spaniard rendered it impossible. He saw the 
danger ; that moment expired, and Nelson would 
have been a corpse: but Sykes saved him—he 
interposed his own head! His Commander was so 
beloved, that his old follower (for Sykes was with 
us in the Captain) sought the death he could not 
otherwise have averted. We all saw it—we were 
witnesses to the gallant deed, and we gave in 
revenge one cheer and one tremendous rally. 
Eighteen of the Spaniards were killed, and we 
boarded and carried her; there not being one man 
left on board who was not either dead or wounded. 

“** Sykes,’ said Nelson, as he caught the gallant 
fellow in his arms, ‘I cannot forget this.” But my 
wounded shipmate only looked him in the face, and 
smiled, as he said, ‘Thank God, Sir, you are safe.’ 

‘Your heroes have the best hearts: if gratitude 
could have repaid Sykes, Nelson had done it: he 
would have made him a lieutenant, but the wound 
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rendered him for ever unfit to benefit by the power 
and disposition of his Admiral. He died soon after, 
but was always a little queer here in the head; and 
no wonder, for the blow would have split the skull 
of a negro. or a cocoa-nut, and Sykes was beyond 
the help of the noble hero he had saved. This was 
no brush. It is very rarely that men are opposed 
hand to hand, and sword to sword : and you may 
guess how tierce was the fight. when Spaniards 
resisted until not a man remained untouched 
amongst them.” 

From one of the Jast letters which Nelson 
ever wrote with his right hand, and which is 
now preserved in the Museum of the Public 
Record Office, the following extract is 
taken :— 

“Theseus, July 4, 1797. 

I feel particularly indebted for the successful 
termination of this contest to the gallantrv of 
Capts. Fraser and Miller, the former of whom 
accompanied me in my barge, and to my coxswain 


John Sykes who, in defending My Person, is most | 


severely wounded, as was Capt. Freemantle slightly 
in the attack...... Horatio NEson.” 

John Sykes was discharged from the 
Theseus on Oct. 24 1797, to the Andro- 
mache on promotion to @ gunner, and died 
abroad on May 1 1798, of wounds received 
by the bursting of a gun. 

Letters of administration were granted to 
his mother Hannah Huddlestone, (sworn 
under 3001.). 

John Sykes had a brother, Robinson 
Sykes, who is said to have been coxswain 
to some captain or admiral at the battle of 
St. Vincent. I should be glad if any of 
your readers could kindly tell me the name 
of any ship upon which he served. 

E. H. FatrBRoTHER. 





COWPER’S ‘SEPHUS.’ 

Many years ago (1 8. xi. 343) there appeared 
a query. so far unanswered, on the following 
“Who was Joseph Hill’s father ? 
Did they leave children? 


When did he die 


points : 
Who was his wife ? 
What became of them ? 
and where was he interred?” As a result 
of recent researches which I have been 
making I am able not only to answer these 
questions, but also to supply much other 
interesting information about this stanch 
and unassuming friend who is so scantily 
treated by Cowper’s biographers. 

Joseph Hill was born on Dee. 27, 1733 
(O.8.), at Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, the son of Francis and 
Theodosia Hill, and was baptized on Jan. 18 
following at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. Francis 
Hill, an attorney by profession, was a 














gentleman of good family and estate, related 
through his paternal grandmother Tryphena | 





Hill to Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the- 
Rolls, whose secretary he became. Try- 
phena Hill was the daughter of Thomas 
Sanders of Ireton, co. Derby, a colonel in 
Cromwell’s army. She married first Richard 
Hill (d. 1650), and in 1653 became the 
second wife of John Jekyll (1611-90), and 
bore him several children, the youngest of 
whom rose to be Master of the Rolls. 
Francis Hill, who was thus a half-nephew 
of the judge, married Theodosia Sedgwick, 
sister of Robert Sedgwick (d. 1744), purveyor- 
to the royal stables at Charing Cross. He 
died in 1741, leaving his wife (d. 1784) and 
three infant children, Joseph, Frances, and 
Theodosia, whose friendship with Cowper 
has preserved them from oblivion. Cowper’s 
Uncle Ashley was appointed one of the 


trustees of his will, and it was through 
Ashley and probably at his house that 
Cowper and Joseph became acquainted. 


Despite the fact that Cowper in one of his 
letters addresses Hill as an old member of 
the Nonsense Club it is clear from a letter 
written by Hill to Hayley in 1802—a copy of 
which is in my possession—and from the 
absence of his name in the school admission 
lists between the years 1740 and 1752 that 
he was not at Westminster. The place of 
his education I have not been able to 
discover, 

Hill was bred early to the law. While 
Cowper was giggling and making giggle with 
his cousins of Southampton Row, Hill was 
serving under articles of elerkship to Mr. 
Robert Chester of the Six Clerks’ Office in 
Chancery Lane. In due course he qualified 
as a solicitor and attorney, and also became 
one of the Sixty or Sworn Clerks in Chancery. 

Cowper's prediction that his friend would 
have a crowded office was soon realized. 
He rapidly acquired a_ flourishing and 
aristocratic practice, which numbered in its 
clientéle several members of the nobility. 
Numerous tokens reached him of the esteem 
felt for his services—one of his clients, the 
Hon. Mary Leigh, leaving him the princely 
legacy of 10,000/. as a mark of her gratitude. 

In 1778, upon Thurlow’s elevation to the 
Woolsack, Hill was created Secretary of 
Lunatics, a class of unfortunates over whom 
the Crown, through the Lord Chancellor, 
exercizes a paternal jurisdiction. Indirectly 
he owed the appointment to Cowper, for it 
was the latter who had introduced him to the 
future Chancellor in the Southampton Row 
days. 

Hill, cockney though he was, shared 
Cowper's love for rural sights and sounds. 
In middle life he purchased an estate at 
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Wargrave and built himself a house beside 
the Thames, where he entertained Lady 
Hesketh, and would have entertained her 
cousin if that cousin could have been 
induced to stir from Olney. 

Hill died on, April 28, 1811, at his London 
house in New Burlington Street, and was 
buried in Wargrave Church. A memorial 
tablet ornamented by Nollekens was placed 
in the chancel bearing the following in- 
scription, composed by his friend Joseph 
Jekyll :— 

“To the memory of Joseph Hill, Esqr., of War 
grave Hill, who died 28 April, 1811, aged 77, great 
nephew of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Kt., Master of the 
Rolls. His long practice in the profession of the 
Law was marked with integrity and talent, his 
—- with every social and domestic virtue. 

Near his remains are deposited those of Sarah, his 
widow, who closed a life of piety and benevolence 
on October the lith, 1824, aged 82 years.” 
Unhappily the memorial was destroyed in 
the fire which wrecked the church in 1914. 

By this his only wife Sarah (b. 1742, the 
daughter of John Mathews of Wargrave), 
to whom he was married in August, 1771, 
Hill had no issue. Unknown to Cowper, 
except by correspondence, Mrs. Hill, like 
her husband, was assiduous in attention to 
the poet’s wants and comforts, including his 
well-known taste for fish. 

The friend and confidant of Lady Hesketh 
and Theodora, Mrs. Hill was the lady en- 
trusted with the packet of Cowper’s early 
poems by her whose love had inspired and 
preserved them :— 

Her through tedious years of doubt and pain, 

Fixed in her choice and faithful but in vain. 

On the death of Theodora and of Mrs. 
Hill, within a short time of one another, the 
poems were handed to James Croft, one of 
the former’s executors, who published them 
in the following year, 1825. 

The Wargrave property, together with the 
MSS. fetters from Cowper to Hill, passed 
after Mrs. Hill’s death to Joseph Jekyll, the 
well-known wit, whose cousin, the Rev. 
Joseph Jekyll Rye, was an occasional 
€orrespondent of the poet’s. The letters 
were subsequently given by Jekyll’s grandson 
to the late Canon Cowper Johnson, Rector 
of Yaxham. 

I have not seen any portrait of Hill. We 
learn from Lady Hesketh that he was a 
little man and from his friend that, like 
lawyers in general, he escaped corpulency. 
He lived for some years with his mother and 
sisters at Cook’s Court, Carey Street, where 
Cowper first addressed him. “In 1780 he was 


living in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, whence he removed about 1793 to 





Saville Row. From there he moved shortly 


before his death to New Burlington Street 
adjoining. ; ' 
For the inscription on the memorial 


tablet I have to thank Sir Herbert Jekyll, 

who has also most kindly given me much 

valuable information concerning Hill’s pedi- 

gree. Witrrip HOooPer. 
Redhill, 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi., xii; 11 S. 

i.-iv. passim ; v. 89. 145.) 


ji-xni; 12 BS. 


For many years I had the pleasure of 
assisting Mr. Pace with this series ; the 
following notes are supplementary to those 
published by my friend :— 


RoyaL PERSONAGES. 

Alfred.—Church of St. Nicholas, Cole 
Abbey (11 S. iv. 184). There were also in 
the gardens of old Carlton House statues by 
Rysbrach of Alfred and the Black Prince ; 
another statue of Alfred, by Rossi, in the 
Inner Temple Hall is now stored away. 

William I.—St. Leonards, in enclosure 
opposite American Palace Pier, oblong slab 
with inscription: ‘Tradition says that 
William the Conqueror landed at Bulver- 
hythe and dined on this stone.” 

Henry III. and Edward III.—Statues on 
exterior of Public Record Office, London. 

Edward I. and Edward I1I.—Inner Temple 
Hall, by Rossi, now stored away ; statues by 
Richard Garbe, on exterior of National 
Provincial Bank, High Holborn. ; 

Edward III. and Philippa.—People’s 
Palace, Mile End Road. Marble statues by 
Edward Wyon, circa 1870, formerly in 
Drapers’ Hall. 
Henry VI.—Eton College Ante Chapel, 
white marble statue by Bacon, erected 1786, 
a fellow of the college, the Rev. E. Betham, 
having in 1783 bequeathed 600/. for this 
purpose. 


Henry VIII.—St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, in niche over west gateway, 


sculptor unknown, erected 1702. 

Edward VI.—In the old Guildhall Chapel, 
in canopied niches on the west front were 
stone statues of Edward VI., Charles L., 
and Henrietta Maria; they are now in the 
Guildhall Museum. The statue of Edward, 
formerly in niche in Newgate Street, facing 
the door of the counting-house of Christ's 
Hospital, is now at the south end of one of 








the school buildings at West Horsham. 
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Over the Bridge Street entrance of Bridewell 
Prison was a head of Edward sculptured on 
the keystone of the arch. According to 
Dickens’s ‘Dictionary of London,’ 1880, 

. 251, there was another statue of 
Edward VI. in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Elizabeth.—Statue on exterior of Hotel 


Russell, London. There were numerous 
memorials to Elizabeth in London, in- 
cluding those in St. Mildred’s Church, 


Bread Street ; St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish 
Street; St. Martin Ongar; St. Michael, 
Wood Street; St. Pancras, Soper Lane ; 
St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf; St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street ; St. Thomas the Apostle ; 
Bridewell Precinct ; St. Olave’s, Southwark ; 
All Hallows the Less; All Hallows the 
Great; St. Mary Overy; St. Mildred’s 
Church, Poultry ; St. Lawrence Jewry ; and 
St. Mary Staining. There are busts. at 
Nicholson’s Wharf and St. Olave’s Grammar 
School, Bermondsey (over doorway of 
central tower), and at the ‘‘ Queen’s Head,”’ 
St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell (1595). For 
inscriptions, &¢., consult ‘ Angliz Metro- 
polis, 1690; ‘N.& Q., 1S. iv. 231; Punch 
Oct. 25, 1916; Archeologia Cambrensis, 
N.S. 1 (1850), pp. 194-9; ‘ Vetusta Monu- 
menta,’ iii. pp. 1-7, Particulars are desired 
of the statue in GCumnar Church. 

James I.—On the western facade of Old 
St. Paul’s Cathedral were statues of James 
and Charles I., removed during the Common- 
wealth ; they are shown in Hollar’s view. 
In Clothworkers’ Hall are statues of James 
and Charles, richly gilt. Aldersgate had a 
figure of James in high relief over the centre 
arch, and another figure of the king in his 
royal robes on the south side; another 
statue was on Aldgate. In the Council 
Chamber of the Tower is a bust erected in 
1608 by Sir William Wade. See also 
18. 1. 43. 

Charles I.—The statue at Charing Cross 
has been the subject of many poems, 
including one by Waller and one in the 
Harleian MSS. 7315 ; in the London Museum 
is a medal with a view of the statue. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century statues 
of Charles and Henrietta Maria stood in 
Great Queen Street ; they were removed in 
1657. There are busts of Charles in Barber- 
Surgeons’ Hall, London Museum; Victoria 
and Albert Museum (by Le Sceur, signed and 
dated 1631). In Windsor Castle is a 
painting of Charles from three points of 
view, painted for Bernini, the sculptor of 


the bust destroyed by fire in 1698. (See 
also 1S. ii. 54; iii. 260.) In 1678 Wren 
prepared designs for a mausoleum to 





Charles, for which Parliament voted 70,0007. 
This memorial was never erected, but the- 
designs still exist in All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 


Charles II.—Royal Exchange. Poem by 
P. K. in ‘Flosculum Poeticum,’ 1684. 
Stocks Market (Gent. Mag., xlix., 1779,. 


p. 270; Dickensian, 1916, pp. 50 and 76 ; and 
‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 485). Guildhall Museum, 
stone statue from facade of old College of: 
Physicians, Warwick Lane. Christ’s Hos- 
pital, West Horsham, in niche outside north. 
entrance to ‘ Big School,’ dated 1672 
removed from the school in London. 
Chelsea Hospital, bronze statue in Roman, 
costume, by Grinling Gibbons, erected 
circa 1692, the gift of Tobias Rustat. Old 
Town Hall, Southwark, statue on front of 
building dated 1686; in 1793 set up in 
Three Crown, Court, afterwards in a garden 
in New Kent Road. The statues of Charles 
and James II., by William De Keysar,. 
formerly in niches on front of the Tholsel, 
Dublin (see Malton’s view), are now in, the 
erypt of Christ Church Cathedral. There is 
a marble bust of Charles II. by Honoré Pelle 
in, the Victoria and Albert Museum, signed 
and dated 1684; it was intended to erect a 
statue of Charles instead of the present vase 
of flames on the Monument. See also 
18. i. 76; 11S. xi. 468. 

James IT.—St. James’s Park (see Proe. Soc: 
Antiq., 2 8S. xix. 218-20). National Gallery 
of Ireland, bronze equestrian statuette, with 
inscription on girth of horse: ‘ Baxter: 
taught Wyck Drew Larson Embost & Cast 
it [a date illegible]. Bronze statue formerly 
on the Sandhill, Newcastle (Arch. Aliana,. 
ii. 260-4). J. ARDAGH. 

35 Church Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


(T'o be continued.): 





East HaTLeEy, co. CAMBRIDGE, BRASSES. — 
In. Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society, vol. ili. p. 28, the above brasses are: 
fully described, as in Cole’s MSS., although 
the knight, the inscription plate, and the 
lower sinister shield are now missing. Cole 
attributes these brasses, from the eoats 
given, to Roger Docwra and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Brockett of. 
Brockett Hall, co. Herts. I have seen the 
remains of the brasses, namely, the lady and 
two shields (sad to relate they are used for a 
standing for the church coalbox), and have 
obtained rubbings. There is little doubt in 
my own mind that Cole’s supposition is 
incorrect. Roger, above, was great-grand- 
father of Sir Thomas Doewra, Lerd Prior- 
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wof St. John of Jerusalem (1501), until 
his death in 1527. The dress of the lady 
depicted in the brass is undoubtedly of | 
Tudor period and not late fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century, which would be the 
‘date of Elizabeth Brockett’s death. | 

James Docwra, elder brother of Sir} 
‘Thomas the Prior, married Catherine, daughter | 
‘of John Haseldon of Murdon, co. Cambridge. | 
‘The arms of Haseldon are: Arg., a@ cross | 
flory sable, and those of Brockett being | 
Or, a cross flory sable ; hence the confusion. | 
But the lady’s dress is the real clue to date. 

Why James and his wife were buried at 
‘East Hatiey is a mystery. The family were 
at that time seated in and around Bradkirke 
<{Hitchin), but John, the son and heir of 
James, married Ann, daughter of Thomas 
St. George of Hatley St. George, the next 
parish to East Hatley. 

J. Docwra RoGeErs. 
Manor House, Ashmansworth, nr. Newbury. 





Capr. WitiIAM CONSIDINE, 69TH RkEGI- 
MENT.—A memorial tablet to this officer in 
the cloisters of the cathedral here has 
recently fallen to the ground and is smashed 
beyond repair. I am writing in the hope 
that some descendant or friend of the family 
may see my note and come forward and 
replace the tablet. If this be not done then 
the memory of a good and gallant soldier 
will die out as far as this place is concerned, 
which is much to be deprecated. 

I will gladly answer any inquiries. 

JOSEPH C. BRIDGE. 

Chester. 


Piano LEGS IN TROUSERS.—A_ corre- 
spondent (8S. iv. 463-4, s.v. * ‘* Electrocute ”’ 
or ‘ Electrocuss”’’’) writes: ‘‘ Americans 
have found....indecency in the legs of o 
piano.” 

Whether Capt. Marryat was the first to 
publish this curious conceit I do not know. 
He told of it eighty years ago in his ‘ Diary in 
America, with Remarks on its Institutions.’ 
IT am quoting from the Paris (Galignani’s) 
edition, 1839, first part, pp. 203-4. He tells 
how he was escorting a young lady at Niagara 
Falls. Standing on a rock, she slipped down, 
and burt herself. She had in fact grazed 
her shin. Marryat said: ‘Did you hurt 
your leg much?” She turned from him 
evidently shocked or offended. He begged 
to know what was the reason of her dis- 
pleasure :-— 

“After some hesitation, she said that as she 
&new me well, she would tell me that the word leg 
was never mentioned before ladies. I apologized 
for my want of refinement, which was attri- 





“outable to my having been accustomed only to 





English society, and added, that as such articles 
must occasionally be referred to, even in the most 
polite circles in America, perhaps she would inform 
me by what name I might mention them without 
shocking the company. Her reply was, that the 
word limb was used; ‘ nay,’ continued she, ‘1 am 
not so particular as some people are, for I know 
those who always say limb of a table, or limb of a 
piano-forte.’”’ 

Marryat, in illustration of the above, writes 
of an incident of a few months later :— 

“T was requested by a lady to escort her to a 
seminary for young ladies, and on being ushered 
inte the reception room, conceive my astonishment 
at beholding a square piano-forte with four limbs. 
However, that the ladies who visited their 
daughters, might feel in its full force the extreme 
delicacy of the mistress of the establishment, and 
her care to preserve in their utmost purity the 
ideas of the young ladies under her charge, she had 
dressed all these four limbs in modest little 
trousers, with frills at the bottom of them.” 


Marryat’s visit to America began May 4» 
1837, and covered nearly two years. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


STEPNEY FOR THE OCEAN-Born.—Readers 
know that down to early Victorian times 
the belief was general in the Port of London 
that the English ocean-born, and sailors 
having no traceable local ‘‘ settlement ”’ 
under the old Poor Law system, were 
commonly registered as chargeable to the 
maritime parish of Stepney; and that 
‘‘Bumbles” of a season of acute and 
general distress, anxious to be rid of @ 
burden, quietly rid themselves of this 
responsibility without recourse to the High 
Courts of Law and Equity. It now 
announced that 

‘* Among the passengers landed the other day 
from the Pacific liner Oriana was a little girl who 
was born on the Orduna, in South American 
waters, just before the War broke out, is a British 
subject, registered at Stepney, although of foreign 
a age. 
ree Mc. 


is 


A Spurious CHARTER OF THE CONQUEROR. 
—In the Gloucester Cartulary No. 316 
purports to be a copy of a charter granted 
by the Conqueror in 1086, confirming to 
St. Peter’s of Gloucester the lands which 
Archbishop Thomas (of York) formerly 
held of the abbey, together with the gifts 
of various donors. (* Hist. et Cart. S. Petri 
Gloue.,’ Rolls Series, i. 334.) The editor 
remarks that the cartulary heading * De 
hyda in Aspertone,’ ‘is quite inapplicable 
to the charter to which it is prefixed ”’ ; but 
he does not hint at any doubts of the charter 
itself, which opens with a suspicious dating 
clause: ‘‘ Anno Incarnationis Domini mille- 
simo octogesimo sexto, ego Willelmus,” &e. 
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On the other hand, Mr. H. W. C. Davis, 
who summarises the charter in his in- 
valuable calendar (‘ Regesta Regum Anglo- 
Normannorum,’ No. 219), observes :— 

‘*The form is suspicious, and resembles that 
of a preceding charter (No. 167). These lands 
of Abp. Thomas are entered under his name in 
‘D.B.,’ 1. 1646. This charter should be com- 
pared with a spurious confirmation, attributed 
nb ame and dated 1138 (‘ Cart.,’ i. 122 [rectius 

But Mr. Davis does not definitely reject 
the charter, nor mark it with the asterisk 
with which he distinguishes spurious 
charters. 

There can be no doubt that the alleged 
charter is a concoction—a forgery if there 
were a pseudo-original. Amongst the gifts 
confirmed are those of Littleton by Hugh 
de Port, Plymtree by Odo Fitz ‘*‘ Hamelin ”’ 
(rectius Gamelin), the mill at Fromelode by 
Winebaud de Ballon, and Clifford by Roger 
de Busli: gifts which, according’ to the 
monks’ own list of donations, were made in 
1096, 1095, 1126, and 1099 respectively. 
(‘ Fist. et Cart. S.P. de Glouc.,’ i. 93, 74, 
77, 68.) 

As to Winebaud de Ballon, Dr. J. H. 
Round thinks that he and his brother 
Hamelin did not even come to England 
until the reign of William II., who gave 
Hamelin his lands (‘ Studies in Peerage and 
Family History,’ p. 190); as Hamelin him- 
self states in a charter (‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ 
No. 1045). 

Again, the charter confirms Westwood as 
given by Walter de Gloucester for the soul 
iof his father ; but ‘ Domesday’ records that 
bt was given by Durand for the soul of his 
Prother Roger (Walter’s father): ‘ S’e’s 
Detrus de Glowec’ ten’ Westuode...... 
Durand’ ded’ eccl’e p’ anima fr'is sui 
Rogerii ’’ (i. 181). G. H. Wuite. 


23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


“Up” axp “Down”: THEIR BARBAROUS 
Misvsr.— Looking over some back numbers 


of ‘N. & Q.’ I find at 10S. v. 245, the heading | 
Before | 


*“Up”: its Barbarous Misuse.’ 
the ‘N.E.D.’ reaches the letter “U’’ may 
one be permitted a protest against the 
constant and meaningless addition of this 
word in everyday life ? 

A new route will “‘ link up ”’ all the cross 
roads, &c. ; the train “ slowed up”; one is 
invited to have “a brush up,” &e. 

May I also request permission to remark 
on the equally absurd use of the word 
“down” as found on three consecutive 
days, Oct. 13, 14, 15, 1917, in The Daily 
News (2) and The Observer. The business 





was ‘‘closed down”’; I shall have to “ close- 
down’? my business; I am sorry to say 
that, though the rain ceased during the 
morning and the sun shone awhile, the 
weather has again ‘closed down.” Mr. 
—— stated that he had the most valuable 
stallions in England, and if this man were 
taken he must ‘‘close down” his stud. 
A Sunday paper warns us that unless the 
heavy entertainment tax is remitted 4,000: 
out of the 7,000 theatres in this eountry 
may have to “ close down.” 

1 think the genesis of the expression is 
this. ‘When there were strikes at the coal 
mines, and the masters refused to concede 
the men’s demands, it was said the shafts 
were “shut down,” i.e., the covering of the 
shaft was put on, thus preventing ingress. 
Then, not to use the same word too often,. 
“closed ” was used instead of shut. 

A. D. JONES. 

Oxford. 


MARRIAGES. —It has occurred to me that if 
your readers interested in genealogy com- 
piled a list of marriages from unpublished 
notes in their possession, the information 
might be very useful to those who are com- 
piling pedigrees. The following names are 
taken from notes in my possession. If any 
of your readers can supply the names of the: 
parents or children thereof I should be glad. 

Elizabeth Adamson (‘a pupil of John Knox, 
1555”) == James Barron of Kinnaird. 

John Anderson = Helen Simpson, July 23, 1824. 

James Simpson =- Nell Forrester, about 1774. 

James Simpson = Isabella Dickson, Nov. 26, 1790. 

Thomas Baillie (of Lamington !)=......Gerdon, 
1720-1760. sa 

Samuel Dickson = Agnes, dau. of Thomas Baillie, 
April 19, 1773. . 

Robert Anderson (of Longhoughton ?) = Alice 
Bowden, July 26. 1782. 

George Anderson (born July 19, 1829) =Jane 
Bulman, 1852. 

Anne Simpson 
about 1815.. 

Samuel (?) Dickson (fur merchant of Edinburgh 
and St. Petersburg, died 1798, aged 94)=...... ? 

Jas. Srton-ANDERSON. 

4 Temple Street, Brighton. 


(To be continued.) 


John Douglas of Cupar, Fife, 


SwirT AND WALPOLE.—Mr. C. E. Pearce: 
in his ‘Polly Peachum and the Beggar’s 
Opera,’ 1913, discussing the  intellectuaf 
influences on Gay when in the throes of 
writing his play, remarks at p. 2 :— 

‘‘Swift had come to England in the spring of 
1726......chiefly with the object of representing to 
Sir Robert Walpole......the distressed state of 
Ireland, and also, with a view of obtaining his- 
own preferment. He failed in the first, Walpole 
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mistrusting the motives of the intercessor, and 
as for the second, it is very doubtful whether the 
Dean’s proud, imperious spirit permitted him to 
ask favours.” 

If Mr. Pearce refers to Swift’s reluctance 
to asking favours generally, then his in- 
ference is scarcely justified by facts, for it is 
clear from the Calendar of MSS. of the 
Marquis of Bath (Hist. MSS. Com., 1904, 
vol. i. p. 228) that Swift personally sought 
advancement at the hands of Walpole’s 
predecessor. To the Earl of Oxford he 
wrote on Jan. 5, 1713 :— 

“1 most humbly take leave to inform your 
Lordship that the Dean of Wells died this morning 
atone oclock. I entirely submit my poor fortunes 
to your Lordship.” 

J. PaAut DE Castro. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


Ira F. ALDRIDGE, THE AFRICAN Rosctus. 
—In, addition to what has already appeared 
at 4 S. x. 35, 132, 373, and in Boase’s 
‘Modern English Biography, I can now 
present some fresh facts concerning this 
remarkable man and his family. Born in 
1804 in Maryland of pure African parentage, 
after finishing his education at Glasgow 
University, he eventually adopted the stage 
as a profession. It was not, however, until 
he had appeared in ‘Othello,’ ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’ and certain other plays, comic 
as well as tragic, that his dramatic talent 
was established, and that even in the eyes 
of such good judges as J. W. Wallack, Miss 
O'Neill, and Sheridan Knowles. 

His first wife must have been a white 
woman to judge from the complexion of his 
eldest son, whom I knew well in the sixties, 
though he was my senior at school by some 
years. The wife of the present Mayor of 
Canterbury, Dr. R. A. Bremner, who subse- 
quently knew the family personally, has 
kindly informed me that the actor’s second 
wife was a Swedish beauty of noble birth 
who went by the name of Baroness Aldridge. 
This second marriage took place, I believe, 
about 1860, during the course of his pro- 
fessional tour through Belgium, Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, and Austria. After his 
death in, 1867 Madame Aldridge lived in 
retirement at Anerley with her three children ; 
but having the misfortune to lose most of her 
money she died in very straitened circum- 
stances. Her only son is also dead, but 
the two daughters, whose dark faces con- 
trasted strangely with their mother’s fair 
complexion, being accomplished singers and 
musicians, took to the stage. I do not know 


what became of the elder son, though I can 
recall his acting very effectively in an 





amateur representation of ‘Box and Cox.’ 
The father is credited with having played 
Aaron, in ‘ Titus Andronicus’ for six nights 
at the Britannia Theatre in March, 1852, 
that being the last occasion of the play’s 
production in England. N. W. Hitz. 





Ouceries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WILLIAM PEER: THE ALLEGED ACTOR.— 

The first and last mention of this actor 
occurs in No. 82 of The Guardian, published 
on June 15, 1713. In this essay Steele 
speaks of his 
** concern for the death of Mr. William Peer of the 
Theatre-royal, who was an actor at the Restoration 
and took his theatrical degree with Betterton, 
Kynaston and Harris,” [and] ‘distinguished him- 
self particularly in two characters, which no man 
could ever touch but himself.” 
These were the speaker of the three-line 
prologue to the play in ‘ Hamlet,’ ITT. ii., and 
the apothecary in ‘ Caius Marius,’ which was 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ adapted by Otway to 
the Restoration stage. Steele proceeds to 
describe and analyse Peer’s excellence in 
these two very small parts, which, he says 
won ‘universal applause,’ and ‘* more 
reputation than those who speak the length 
of a Puritan’s sermon, every night will ever 
attain to.” He also held the post of 
property-man, and at last became so 
prosperous that “in the seventieth year of 
his age he grew fat,” and so was unfitted for 
the only two parts he could play ; and this 
calamity hastened his death. 

On the strength of Steele’s enconium Peer 
has been, admitted to that Pantheon the 
‘D.N.B.,’ yet it seems doubtful whether he 
ever existed. His career must have been a 
long one if he began to act at the Restoration 
and lived till 1713; and if he won such 
“reputation” and ‘ great fame” as Steele 
attributes to him by these two parts it is 
strange that a man so well versed in the 
history of the stage as the late Joseph 
Knight, who wrote the notice of him in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ could not find so much as a single 
mention of his name in all the voluminous 
theatrical literature of this long period, apart 
from this one essay written after his death. 

Moreover, the essay itself is written in a 
humorous strain, scarcely suited to the 
obituary even, of a minor or minimus actor. 
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These facts, together with the recollection of 
the elaborate hoax which Swift had played 
upon Partridge the astrologer a few years 
before, make one a little suspicious. And 


although, if Peer was not a real person, the | 


circumstances of the two jests would not be 


exactly parallel, it seems possible, to say the | 


least, that the whole essay is a joke of some 
kind, the key to which is now lost. 

Can any reader throw further light on the 
subject, or adduce any evidence, independent 
of Steele’s essay, that Peer really existed ? 

It may be worth while to add that Steele’s 
statement that no one but Peer ‘“ could ever 
touch” the two parts mentioned not 
literally true, for Cibber records in his 
‘Apology ’ (chap. ix.) that Richard Estcourt 
spoke the prologue in the play scene when 
‘Hamlet’ was acted at Drury Lane in 1707. 

GORDON CROSSE.’ 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


is 


CHARLES MorRIS OF PORTMAN SQUARE.— 
About the middle of last century Charles 
Morris of Portman Square was a frequent 
visitor and great benefactor to Malvern. 
He built schools, still known as the ‘‘ Morris 
Schools,” and large tanks capable of holding 
many gallons of water for a much-needed 
water supply, and performed many other 
good deeds. Unfortunately, no record of 
him remains beyond these bare facts. Can 
any of your readers supply the dates of his 
birth and death, and details of his life, or 
present or lend a portrait of him to this 
library ? My committee are most anxious 
to make our local collection as complete as 
possible and will be grateful for any help 
that can be given. 

F. C. Morean, Librarian. 

Public Library, Graham Road, Malvern. 


ConcGEwot1.—Rolf Boldrewood in his novel 
‘Modern Buccaneer,’ speaking of a marine 
vista outside of Sydney, remarks: ‘‘ The 
sea is here much as I remember when a boy I 
used to get ‘congewoi’ for bait off those 
very rocks.’”” What are we to understand 
by the term ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


AMERICAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND BISHOPS. 
—Can any reader furnish us with the name 
of a work givirg the succession of the 
bishops of the Church of England in the 
United States of America, and their mis- 
sionary bishops, or furnish me with a copy ? 


| GitBerRT Wuarre: Portrait or.—At 1 S. 
viii. 304 (1853) Mr. A. Holt-White wrote as 
follows :— 

“Oriel College, of which Gilbert White was for 
more than fifty years a Fellow, some years since 
| offered to have a portrait painted of him for their 
| hall. An inquiry was then made of all the mem- 

bers of his Pe but no portrait of any descrip- 
tion could be found. I have heard my father say 
that Gilbert White was much pressed by his 
brother Thomas (my grandfather), to have his por- 
trait painted, and that he talked of it, but it was 
never done.” 

This passage is quoted in Jardine’s edition 
of 1853 of ‘White’s Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne.’ 

In 1913 an alleged portrait of the natural- 
ist, which had been purchased in the Cattle- 
Market, was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Selborne Society, and it was understood that 
the owner was endeavouring to trace the 
early history of the portrait. 

Can any of your readers give information 
as to what was done in the matter, whether 
the portrait was duly authenticated, or it 
was proved to have been a forgery ? 

Epwarp A. MARTIN. 
The Gilbert White Fellowship, 
285, Holmesdale Road, South Norwood, S.E. 


Coorae STATE: STRANGE TALE OF A 
Princess.—Dr. Vincent Smith, in his 
recently published ‘Oxford History of 


India,’ p. 660 note, writes :— 


“The princess having been brought up as a 
Christian by her father’s desire. was baptized by 
the name of Victoria in 1852, the Queen being her 
godmother. The royal favour encouraged the 
Raja to claim seven lakhs of rupees from the East 
India Company, but he lost his suit after litigation 
lasting several years. His daughter married 
Colonel C., and had a child by him. The union 
was unhappy, and she died in 1864. Some time 
later visitors in a cab called at the Oriental Club, 
Hanover Square, for Colonel C., who drove off with 
them, saying he would return shortly. He was 
never seen again. The child also disappeared. 
Both must have been secretly murdered and buried 
somewhere in London. The story of the dis- 
appearance of Colonel C. was related by his son to 
the author. The Raja died before his daughter, 
and was buried in Kensal Green cemetery.’’ 


Can any one give any further detail of this 
strange story, or refer to any contemporary 
literature on the subject ? EMERITUS. 


More or Mooret.—The family of More or 
Moore of Milton Place, Egham, Surrey, were 
settled in Antwerp during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It has been said that they were con- 
nected with the Mores of Loseley, Surrey, 
but I have never found the slightest evidence 





What is chiefly wanted is full name, degree, 
date, and place of consecration, and date 
and place of death. a P's eae 


in support of this statement. Is anything 
known of the origin of the Egham family ? 
FREDERIC TURNER. 
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REFERENCES TO WorRKS WANTED.—It is 
stated at p. 18 of Roscher’s ‘ Geschichte der 
National-Oekonomik in Deutschland’ that 
the treatise of Henricus de Hassia (known, as 
Henry Langenstein), entitled ‘Tractasu de 
Contractibus et de Origine Censuam,’ and 
the treatise of Henricus de Hoyta entitled 
‘Tractatus de Contractibus sc. Redditibus ’ 
are to be found in the fourth volume of 
Gerson’s ‘ Tractatus Diversi.’ I cannot find 
any reference to this work of Gerson’s in any 
library catalogue that I have consulted. 
Can any of vour readers inform me where I 
can find copies of these two treatises ? 

GEORGE O'BRIEN. 

40 Northumberland Road, Dublin. 


NuncupaTivE Witts.—In the time of 
Milton was it necessary to the validity of a 
nuncupative will—that is, a will made by 
word of mouth—that it should be made 
when the testator was in extremis ? or could 
it be validly made when the testator was in 
good health ? No weight can be given to 
what Warton (as quoted in Todd’s Milton, 
3rd edn., 1826, vol. i., pp. 264, 289) says on 
ths subject; it is evident that Warton’s 
knowledge was very imperfect. 

AEGERIA. 


REDE-BIRDS.—Some years ago a query 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ as to what were 
rede-birds, and no satisfactory answer was 
given. Can any reader say ow what are 
rede-birds ? W. D. R. 


J. Symmons or Pappineton Hovse.—Is 
anything known of this excellent collector of 
topographical prints and drawings, who 
apparently flourished at the end of the 
eighteenth century? Messrs. Leigh & 
Sotheby had prepared for sale on Friday, 
Dec. 11, 1795, and three following days 
(Sunday excepted) an exceptionally in- 
teresting collection of topographical prints 
and drawings in England and Wales. A 
MS. endorsement on the catalogue before me 
is to the effect that this, the most extensive 
collection ever offered to public sale, was 
sold by private contract, the day before the 
auction was to have commenced, to Mr. 
Simmons of Paddington. Presumably the 
purchaser wished to secure certain prints for 
his own collections, but a few years later— 
actually on Monday, April 23, 1804, and five 
following days—Mr. King sold by auction a 
similar, almost identical, collection of up- 
wards of 10,000 topographical prints and 
drawings, and in the catalogue before me, in 
addition to the names of purchasers and 





prices realised, a MS. note is added identify- 
ing the same owner, and referring to the 
preceding sale. 

I would like to write at length of the 
interest of this collection. As usual the 
various lots, although large, are all too 
briefly detailed, but it is possible to notice :— 


Lot 80. ‘‘Aggas ‘Ralphe) original map of 
London in the time of Elizabeth, sup- 
osed to be the only one remaining.” 
Bought by Dodd aaa was .. £1212 0 
This is the Guildhall Copy. 
Lot 81. ‘ Vertue’s copy of the above, and 
another copy done 1738.” Bought by ae 
Lot 58. The original Drawing from which 
the great West Window of the abbey 
was made. N.B. This drawing was 
Bishop Atterbury’s, at whose expence 
the window was made. Bought by I. 
Smith... i ‘ea wad .. S115 0 
Lot 20. Fourteen Prints and Drawings 
from Kentish Town to Newington 
Butts, including a Ground Plot of 
Kilburn Abbey. Beught by Dodds £1 1 0 
This collector also formed a library, which 
apparently was sold in 1828. In ‘The 
Crypt,’ vol. ii. p. 143, in his ‘ Letters from 
London, Periphes (? Rev. Peter Hall) 
writes :— 
‘‘Symmonds, of Paddington Green is gone to the 
auctioneer’s ;_ his books come on to-morrow and 
12 following days; 40,000 volumes, of very mixed 


character. The Cataloguing by Phillips of Bond 
Street is pee curious: ‘ Elzevirianis ; 
eee ; Plantin’s; Gronovius, &c.’ eight and ten 
in a lot.” 


A still further clue to the identity of this 
collector is afforded by the title of a small 
8vo volume published 1797: ‘“ Hortus 
Paddingtonensis, or a catalogue of Plants 
cultivated in the Garden of J. Symmons Esq. 
Paddington House, by W. Salisbury.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Court oF St. JamMES.—When was England, 
in diplomacy, first known as the Court of 
St. James? I believe it was after the 
burning of Whitehall, at the end of the 


seventeenth century. What is the first 
recorded document in which the term 
appears ? J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


ConcaANNOoN Famity.—Can any one give 
any details of, or state the relationship (if 
any) between, the following :— 

1. George Concannon, app. Aug. 30, 
1736, one of the three lieutenants of Capt. 
Samuel Cunningham’s Independent Com- 
pany of Foot at Jamaica. 

2. Matthew Concanen, author of several 
poems, Attorney-General of Jamaica, who 
m. Shirley, only sister of Robert Nedham, 
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M.P. (son of the Robert Nedham mentioned 
12 8. v. 176), but died s.p. Jan. 22, 1749. 

3. Lucius Concannon, an Irishman, m. 
May 10, 1790, Miss Richmond, had _ his 
portrait painted by Hoppner, R.A., and was 
M.P. —— 1820, till his death in 
January, 1823. W. R. WILLIAMS. 


** AS DEAD AS A DOOR-NAIL.’’—What is the 
origin of this expression ? Dickens con- 
sidered “‘ a coffin-nail as the deadest piece of 


ironmongery in the trade.’’ 
J. ARDAGH. 


FLEET Prison ReEcorps.—An ancestor 
of mine, Thomas Free, was committed to 
the Fleet for non-payment of tithe in 1715. 
Are the records of the prison available ? 

RIcHARD FREE. 

St. Clement’s Vicarage, Fulham, S.W. 


**GrRAM’”’ IN PLACE-NAMES.—What is the 
meaning of the syllable common to the 
following place-names: Kilgram (near Jer- 
vaulx Abbey), Angram (Nidderdale), Legrams 
(Bradforddale), Leagram (Mid-Lancs.)? Is 
there not a place Pegram also? Where is 
it ? J. H. R. 


RIcHARD WARNFORD, WINCHESTER 
ScHoLaR.—He entered Winchester College 
in 1560, aged 14, from Sevenhampton, and 
became Fellow of New College, Oxford, in 
1565. He is probably to be identified with 
the recusant gentleman of the same name 
who was in prison at Winchester in 1583, and 
who occurs in the first Recusant Roll (of 
1592-3) as owning properties in Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, and Hampshire. Further par- 
ticulars about him would be welcome. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Maorice.—I should be glad to obtain 
any information about the following Mau- 
rices, who were educated at Westminster 
School : 

(1) E. D. Maurice at the school in 1795. 

(2) F. Maurice at the school in 1718. 

(3) Maysmor Maurice, admitted to Peter- 
house, Camb., Nov. 27, 1735, aged 17, and 
elected a Hale scholar in the following year. 

(4) P. Maurice at the school in 1795. 

(5) William Maurice, admitted in 1733, 
aged 7. GE. RB. 


DERIVATION OF NAamMES.—Can any of your 
readers suggest the derivation of the following 


names, which are chiefly of Shropshire 
origin : Amphlett, Crowther, Devey, Eykyn, 
Gittins, Hoord, and Nock ? 

W. R. F. Smrrs. 


Two Porrs.—Having recently, in the 
course of my reading, fallen upon the two 
annexed statements connected with two 
occupants of the Roman See, I submit that 
a confirmation or contradiction of them 
would interest others than myself. Either 
way they merit preservation in‘N. & Q.’ 
as curiosities of history (true or false) and 
literature. 

I. In the third chapter of Book I. of 


‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ Victor Hugo 
writes :— 
‘* Le proverbe bachique de Benoit xii-. ce pape 


qui avait ajouté une_troisiéme couronne a la 
tiare :—‘ Bibamus papaliter.’ ”’ 

II. Landor, in his ‘Imaginery Conversa- 
tions’ (vol. iii. p. 406), makes Barrow ob- 
serve to Newton .— 

‘* T have already seen some hundred Sectaries of 
that pugnacious pope, who, being reminded that 
Christ commanded Peter vo put up his sword, 
replied, ‘ Yes, when he had cut the ear off. ’ 


Is there any historical basis for these 
assertions, and, if so, was Barrow’s pope 
Julius IT.? J. B. Mc.Govern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


BLACKWELL Hatt Factor.—In_ looking 
through some old deeds, I came across the 
following description of some of the parties, 
viz., John Smith of London, Blackwell Hall 
Factor. Can you enlighten me as to what 
a Blackwell Hall Factor was? The date of 
the deeds is about 1820. 

J. M. ELpRIpGE. 

7 St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 


GENDER OF “ DisH”’ in Latin. — Can any 
one tell me what is the gender of the word 
‘*Mazonomum”’ (or -on, or -us)? The 
question arose from an attempt to turn 
‘* Hi! diddle-diddle”’ into a Latir i.exameter 
by « friend who wanted to introduce it. 
When referred to I could only cover my 
ignorance by the following cloud of 
words :— 

** Mafovduos is a masculine dish 

Because I say so,” said Liddell. 

“You may call it pA aaa you wish,” 

Said lexicographer Ridd 

‘** But it’s fiddle. dee- soy ‘old Liddell, D.D., 

For both you and your coadjator*® 

Will agree with me, when you ’re able to see 

That Mazonomum is neuter.” 

As a matter of fact Liddell gives it as 
Mafovopuos, Riddle gives it as Mazonomum, 
and another dictionary which I consulted 
gives it as either Mazonomus (masculine), or 
Mazonomon (neuter). 

J. Foster PALMER. 

3 Oakley Street, S.W. 








Norton, near Shifnal. 


* Scott. 
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TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTION.—The following 


inscription in capital letters is on a tomb in 
Malvern Priory :— 
Philosophus Dignus Bonus Astrologus Lotheringus 
Vir Pius ac Humilis Monachus Prior Huius Ovilis : 
Hic Jacet in cista Geometricus ac Abacista : 
Doctor Walcherus: flet plebs, dolet undique Clerus 
Hvic Lux Prima mori dedit Octobris, Seniori_ : 
Vivat ut in coelis exoret quisque Fidelis mcxxv+ 
What does the fifth line mean ? 

H. C—n. 


AUTHOR OF Book WANTED. — There is 
now lying before me a small anonymous 
volume, printed at London in 1757 (302 pp.). 
The following is an abstract of the title :— 

“The Art of Conversation ; or the polite enter- 
tainer: calculated for the improvement of both 
sexes......By a nobleman of distinguished abilities.” 

Can any of your correspondents throw 
light on the authorship? The work does 
not appear in Halkett-Laing’s Dictionary. 

J. K. (2) 


Grants’ NAMES.—We have many and 
variously located giants’ legends in England 
and giants’ graves, dykes, tables, caves, &c., 
abound in the land. 

There are, however, comparatively few 
personal names of these supermen placed 
on record. I here set down some twenty 
of them: Ordulph of Tavistock, Gog and 
Magog or Gogmagog, Ossian of Ross-shire, 
Tarquin of South Lancashire, Carados of 
Shrewsbury, Thunderbore, Blunderbore, 
Blunderbuss, Holiburn of West Cornwall, 
Termagol, Denbras, Dan Dynas and _ his 
wife Venna, Cormoran or Cormovan, other- 
wise Careg Cowse, and his wife Cormelian of 
St. Michael’s Mount, Wrath of Portreath, 
Tom of Lelant, Bellerus of the Land’s End, 
Trecrobben, Trebiggan of West Cornwall, 
and Bolster of St. Agnes. 

Several of these are obviously place- 
names, as, for example, Trecrobben and 
Trebiggan. The former is the name of a 
hill on the west of the isthmus of Penwith, 
which is dialectically Crobb’n Hill, and in 
the ordnance maps Trencrom. Trebiggan is 
a farmstead not many miles from the Land’s 
End. Its middle syllable would help to 
associate it with a big man. Bolster is the 
name of a steading on the hill of St. Agnes. 
Did the giant give his name to the place or 
does the place owe its name to its :nost 
famous inhabitant. Bellerus is suspicious 
and suggests that some scholar who was 
fond of retailing folk-lore knew that 
Bellerion is reputedly the classical name for 
the Land’s End. Careg Cowse is an old 
Cornic-Celtic name for St. Michael’s Mount. 





Others of these names are of a familiar type, 
as Tom, Ordulph, and Carados, which in 
connexion with Shrewsbury suggests Caradoc. 

Thunderbore, Blunderbore, Blunderbuss, 
and Wrath, gives one the sense of having 
been made up or adapted for the occasion. 
The remaining names on, the list are not easy 
to explain. Gog and Magog sometimes 
appear as one giant Gogmagog. Has any 
one attempted to explain the derivation of 
these syllables ? Can the syllable «* Ma” by 
any chance be indicative of femininity, and 
was Magog the wife of Gog? Of Cormelian 
and Venna giantesses I can only observe 
that Vennes(h)ire was the name given in one 
of the oldest. Cornish charters to the present 
Hundred of Kerrier. 

Termagol, Cormoran or Cormovan (it looks 
as if carelessness in writing r and v has misled 
a printer of Hunt’s or Botterell’s books on 
West Cornish Folk-lore), Holiburn, Denbras, 
Dan Dynas, and Tarquin are names which I 
would ask some of your readers to shed light 
on. Most of them are Celtic, I believe, and 
if so, what meaning do they possess in that 
language? Do their names arise from some 
incident in the story, woven around their 
personalities ? In conelusion, will your 
readers amplify this imperfect list of the 
giants’ names of England ? 

J. HamBiey Rowe. 


Tirte oF Book WantTeEeD.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if any of your readers can 
give me the name and publisher of a book 
I read many years ago. It was a very 
charming romance, purporting to give the 
origin of the Tanagra figures, the well-known 
small statuettes in terra-cotta. The story 
was of the sculptor and his lover, the latter, 
being a modest young woman, refused to 
pose for the nude, and the sculptor eloped 
with her to Tanagra, where he modelled the 
statuettes in terra-cotta. M. BurNHAM. 

1414 Kensington High Street, W- 


AsTERTION FLowers.—In some old-time 
culinary recipes these flowers are mentioned 
as ingredients. What werethey? I cannot 
trace “ Astertion”’ in the ‘ N.E.D. G. 

[? Nasturtium. ] 


JaMES WHEATLEY: CoBBLER.—James 
Wheatley, a cobbler, afterwards Methodist 
minister, was the cause of extraordinary 
riots in Norwich in 1752. His conduct 
resulted in, scandal, and he was sentenced 
by an ecclesiastical court to public penance. 
This was apparently never performed. He 
retained the confidence of his congregation, 
and died at Bristol. 
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The fullest information relative to his 
career would be of interest to me. Garrick, 
I believe, held him up to public scorn, but 
{ forget the details. He receives notice in 
Hogarth’s scurrilous print of Whitefield 
preaching, the ‘‘ Medley,” and there is an 
extant portrait of him, but where I do not 
know. 

To indicate the references known to me, 


I furnish the following very incomplete 

bibliography :— 

i. i eed s, Wesley, Whitefield, and Oxford 
Methodists. 


2, Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Hunting- 
on. 

3. Biohvoghy of Robt. Robinson. By Jared 
arks. 

- A True and Particular Narrative of the 


Disturbances in Norwich, 1752. 
ae in Sheep’s Clothing. By T. Keymer, 


e 


ee 


mi 


6. A Pris the § | cea eg Papers of Mrs. M—n 
. K—r, : 
7. The. Fawning pretyhant Display’d. By 
T. Keymer, 175: 


8. Gentleman’s * oe A 1752, and Feb. 3. 1756. 

Minutes of Conference, 1749. 

10. A Summary View of the Doctrines of Method- 
ism, &c. 1753. 

ll. An Address to the Protestant Dissenters of the 
established a in Norwich, circ. 
1753. No copy known 

12. Whitehall Evening Post of 1752. 

13. The Methodists, an Eclogue. By John Robin- 
son. No copy known to me. 

14. An Extract of the Life and Death of John 
Janeway. By James Wheatley, 1749. No 
copy known to me. 

15. Larkin’s History of Methodism in Norwich. 
No copy known to me. 

17. Norfolk Notes and Queries, vol. ii. pp. 159, 312. 

18. Wesley’s Journal, passim. 

With the exception of those to which 
contrary indication is placed, all the above 
works are either in the British Museum or 
the Norwich Public Free Library. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


‘QUENTIN DuRWARD.’—TI should be grate- 
tul for any help in solving the following 
points ; the references are to the pages in 
the Oxford Scott : 


1, ““fhe oe with which our village 
Packwood used to communicate the news of 
the morning.” —Introd. of 1823, p. xx. 
Packwood was presumably a barber, but 
whence did Scott get him ? 

2. Where can I find 


2° 


some details of 
who made 
?—Chap. iv., 


Martin Dominique, the artist 
**the famous cups of Tours” 
. 40. 

3. What is the 
remark to 
the house .p* 


meaning of Dunois’s 
Louis: ‘ Your Majesty owes 
Orleans at least one happy 


{ 


marriage” ? 
‘at least one ” 
4. Whence 
ballad-maker ”’ 
With many a cross-bearer before, 
And many a spear behind? 
Chap. xviii., p. 224. 

5. What is the source of ‘‘ the old college- 
jest, sero venientibus ossa”’’ ?—Chap. Xix.,. 
p. 239. 

6. Who was the “ active political agent ” 
of whom it was said that “his finger was 
in every man’s palm, his mouth was in 
every man’s ear”? ?—Chap. xxxi., p. 392. 

7. I presume the motto to chap. xxxiv., 
p. 425 :— 

I’ll take thee to the good green wood 
And make thine own hand choose the tree, 
though purporting to be from an ‘Old 
Ballad,’ is Scott’s. 

8. Is it possible to trace ‘‘ be hush’d, my 
dark spirit.’” —Introd. of 1823, p. xxi. 

I may add that I have run to earth 
Aboulcasem, who was asked for in 8 S. i. ; 
he is in Namby Pamby’s ‘ Persian Tales.’ 

C. B. WHEELER. 


In return for what ? and why 
?—Chap. ix., p. 111. 
are the lines of “the old 





Lorp [JoHn] VAUGHAN.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information as to Lord 
| John] Vaughan, son, I believe, of the Earl 
of Carbery, whose title is now extinct, 
though there appears still to be an Earl of 
Carbery, and also inform me of the parentage 
of his niece who, while he was Governor of 
Jamaica—1674 to 1678—married David 
de Hennin. I should be very glad of any 
information as to the de ancestre of the 
de Henin or Dehany family in Jamaica and 
as to Dr. Dallas of Dallas Castle and James 
Kerr or Carr who was living there in the- 
eighteenth century. G. D. McGricor. 

3 Carlton Hill, Exmouth. 


‘Tom Jones.’—Gibbon made a prophecy 
that ‘Tom Jones’ would outlive the 
Imperial eagle of Austria. This prophecy 
came true last year. But can any reader 
give me the reference to when, and where 
Gibbon said it ? DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. | should be glad to know the author of the 
following lines, and where they appear :— 
The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird for mirth— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
RicHarD HEAPE. 
{These lines are the last of four verses of a sacredi 
song entitled *God’s Garden’ by D. F. Gurney, 
published by Chappell & Co.] 


2. And the low plashing of the sea 


Their everlasting threnody. Lucgs. 








ee, eee 
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Replies. 
“LIFE OF HENRY MAITLAND’: 
GEORGE GISSING. 
(12 S. v. 151.) 


AT the above reference Mr. DE V. Payen- 
PayYNE says he would like to have a key to 


Mr. Morley Roberts’s ‘Life of Henry Mait- | 


land,’ which is reputed to represent the life 
of the late George Gissing. I can assure 
Mr. PAYEN-PAYNE that that book does 
faithfully represent the life of that unfor- 
tunate man of genius, but as nearly all the 


| suggest 


| proper names in it are disguised under other 
| names it is rather difficult to know who is 
| meant in places. However, as no one has 

as yet supplied a key to the book I beg to 
| suggest some twenty identifications for a 
| start, and if any one can correct me or 
other identifications I shall be 
| very pleased. Any one familiar with 
| publishing houses and publisher’s readers 


| could easily identify another dozen disguised 
|} names. 


A mystery meets us on the title page, 
which reads: ‘‘ The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland, a record dictated by J. H., revised 
and edited by Morley Roberts.” Who is 
J. H.? I take it the book is entirely 


| written by Morley Roberts, and identify the 


following :— 





Name in ‘ The Private Life of 
Henry Maitland.’ 


Moorhampton 
Miretields 

“The Vortex’ 
*Morning’ ae 
Sir Henry Bissell 
Schorstein es 
Prof. Little 


Prof. Henry Parker 


“The Exile’ fis 
The Rev. Mr. Wolff 


‘Children of the Dawn’ 
‘Paternoster Row’... 
Broughton ae 
Harold Edgeworth 
‘Basil’ ae a6 — a S 
*The Meditations of Mark Sumner’ 
*The Mob’ . ee aus oes 
John Harley 

Maydon ... aes 

‘The Underworld’ 

Hamerton’s ave 

* Isabel ’ 


‘The Best of All Things’ 
‘The Unchosen’ a3 
‘ Outside the Pale’ 
George Hardy 

tifford 

Hilda Moon ae ae 
‘Victorian Novelists’ 


Just one more point. 


In my copy of 


Real Name 


Manchester. 

Wakefield. 

‘The Whirlpool,’ by G. G. 

‘A Life’s Morning.’ by G. G. 

Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, F.R.S. 

Prof. Carl Schorlemmer, F.R.S. a 

Prof. Joseph G. Greenwood, LL.D., Principal of Owen’s 
College. : 

Thomas Parker, M.A., Professor of Mathematics. = 

(These four were at Owen’s College, Manchester, in 1876.) 

‘Born in Exile,’ by G. G. , 

Either the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., or the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
M.A., Ministers of Cross Street Unitarian Chapel at Man- 
chester in 1876. 

‘Workers in the Dawn,’ by G. G. 

‘New Grub Street,’ by G. G. : 

Whelpdale. (A Character in ‘New Grub Street.’) 

Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

* Veranilda,’ by G. G. 

‘The Private Paes of Henry Ryecroft,’ by G. G. 

‘Demos,’ by G. G. 

Mr. John Morley. 

Reardon. (A Character in ‘New Grub Street.’) 

‘The Nether World’ by G. G. 

Remington & Co. Publishers. 

‘Isabel Clarendon,’ by G. G. 

Mr. G. H. Wells. 

‘In the Year of Jubilee,’ by G. G. 

‘The Crown of Life,’ by G. G. 

‘The Unclassed,’ by G. G. 
Ditto. 

Godwin Peak. (A Character in ‘ Born in Exile.’) 

Biffen. (A Character in ‘New Grub Street.’) 

Ida Starr. (A Character in ‘The Unclassed.’) 

‘Charles Dickens: a Critical Study,’ by G. G. 


was the reader for the publishers who first 





‘The Unclassed,’ by George Gissing, pub- 
lished by Sidgwick & Jackson, p. 145, the 
heroine, Ida Starr, washes herself pure of her 
sins in the sea at midnight, or rather 1 a.m., 
at Hastings. Now, in ‘The Private Life 
-of Henry Maitland,’ by Morley Roberts, it 
states (p. 165) that George Meredith, who 





published ‘The Unclassed,’ compelled Mait- 
land to eliminate that passage, and it is 
missing in the published book. There is 
evidently a discrepancy somewhere. Per- 
haps the passage was restored in a subsequent 


edition. 
G. A. P. 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163,191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 364, 
391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 512, 524; 
iii. 11, 46, 71, 103, 132, 190, 217, 234, 267, 
304.) 


More than a year ago I corrected proofs of 
the matter which follows, but the Editor 
could not find room for its insertion. I am 
now enabled to give a part of what is in 
type. 


3rd Foot Guards (12 S. ii. 165, 231). 


Unfortunately the history of this regi- 
ment has not yet been written. 

James Scott of Logie and Comiestoun, 
second son of Hercules Scott of Brotherton, 
m. Margaret Wallace of Ingliston: was M.P. 
co. Kincardine, 1713 to 1734; brigadier- 
general, Nov. 16, 1735; major- general, 
July 2, 1739; lieutenant-general, March 26, 
1743 ; Envoy to Poland. 

Charles Legge d. December, 1740 (Gent. 
Mag.), and not June 7, 1753, as stated on 
p. 231, where he is wrongly placed in the 
Coldstream. 

Henry Skelton of Braithwaite Hall, Cum- 
berland, Ist major (vice Legge dec.), 5 Jan., 
1741; lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. 
(vice Scott), March 12, 1743; colonel 32nd 
Foot, Aug. 27, 1743; colonel 12th Foot, 
May 28, 1745, till he d. April 10, 1757; 
brevet-colonel, Aug. 21, 1739;  brigadier- 
general, Feb. 25, 1744; major - general, 
June I, 1745; lieutenant-general, Sept. 18, 
1747. 

Hon. George Byng, 2nd major (and 
brevet-colonel), Jan. 5, 1741; 1st major, 
March 12, 1743; lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, Aug. 28, 1743; colonel 4th Ma- 
rines, June 28, 1744, till broke Nov. 8, 1748; 
brigadier-general, June 3, 1745; major- 
general, Sept. 19, 1747. B. 1701, succeeded 
his brother as 8rd Viscount Torrington, 
January, 1747 ; d. April 17, 1750. 

James Steuart senior, of Torrence, eldest 
son of Alexander Stuart of same, was 
A.D.C. to John, Duke of Argyll, 1715, when 
commanding in Scotland ; was present at 
Sheriffmuir ; served in Spain and Flanders ; 
M.P. Ayr Burghs, 1734 to 1741; one of 
the two Gentlemen Ushers to the Prince of 
Wales in 1727; Gentleman Usher, Daily 
Waiter (150l.) to George II., 1727 till he 
d. unmarried, April 3, 1743. 

Rowland Reynolds, 2nd major (and 
brevet-colonel), March 12, 1743 ; Ist major, 





Aug. 28, 1743; lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, July 18, 1744, till he d. in or before- 
March, 1748. Presumably son of the 

** Rowland Reynolds of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex, gent., bachelor, aged 29, who was. 
licensed 9 April, 1685, to m. Elizabeth Fendail,. 
of same, spinster, aged 21, with consent of her 
mother, Mrs. Fendall, of Tonhall, co. Surrey, at 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
or St. Clement Danes, Middlesex ’’ (Chester’s 
* London Marriage Licences ’). 

Hon. Thomas Murray, colonel (57th, after- 
wards) 46th Foot, June 23, 1743, till he d. 
unm., Nov. 14, 1764 ; major-general, April 1,. 
1754; lieutenant-general, Jan. 19, 1758; 
brother to the colonel of the regiment, and 
fifth and youngest son of lst Earl of Dun- 
more ; was appointed a Page of Honour to 
George I., 1714. 

John Mordaunt of Freefolk, Hants, only 
son of Hon. Harry Mordaunt, M.P., b. 1698 ; 
Page of Honour (156l.) to Queen Anne in 
1711, and to George I. from 1714 ; Equerry 
to the young princesses in 1720 ; Equerry to 
the King, June, 1737, to December, 1760 ; 
M.P. Pontefract, February, 1730, to 1734; 
Whitchurch, April, 1735, to 1741 ; Cocker- 
mouth, 1741 to 1768; installed K.B., 
June 23 or 26, 1749; a Governor of the 
Foundling Hospital, November, 1739; 
colonel (new) 58th (afterwards 47th) Foot, 
Jan. 15, 1741; of 18th Foot, Dec. 18, 1742; 
of 12th Dragoons, Dec. 22, 1747; of 7th 
Dragoon Guards, July 14, 1749; of 10th 
Dragoons, Nov. 1, 1749, till he d. unm. at 
Bevis Mount, Southampton, Oct. 23, 1780,. 
aged 82; brigadier-general, May 17, 1745; 
served in Holland ; commanded an infantry 
brigade at Falkirk, January, 1746; fought 
at Culloden and at Val, July, 1747 ; major- 
general, Sept. 22, 1747; lieutenant-general, 
May 1, 1754; general, April 13, 1770; 
served on staff in South Britain (one of three 
to review the forces), June, 1749; com- 
manded the futile expedition against Roche- 
fort, 1757 ; Governor of Sheerness Fort and 
the Isle of Sheppey, June, 1752, to 1778; 
and of Berwick, 1778 till death. 

Hon. Robert Carpenter, second major and 
brevet-colonel, Aug. 28, 1743; first major, 
July 18, 1744, till killed at Fontenoy, 1745. 

James Russell Stapleton, d. Aug. 16, 1743, 
the younger son of Sir Wm. Stapleton, 3rd 
Bart., and only brother to Sir Wm. Stapleton, 
4th Bart., M.P. (see ‘ Oxfordshire Members, 
1213 to 1899, privately printed), “is a 
Colonel in the Guards ”’ (Wotton’s ‘ Baronet- 
age,’ 1741), and m. Penelope, daughter of 
Sir John Conway, last Bart., M.P., of 
Bodelwyddan, co. Flint. She d. May, 1739, 
leaving five daughters. 
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Hon. James Stuart, junior, of Bailliewhirr, 
Barvennan, and Auckland, second son of 
James, 5th Earl of Galloway, d. unm. at 
Calley, April 27, 1768 ; second major of the 
regiment (and brevet-colonel), July 18, 1744 ; 
first major, May 27, 1745 ; lieutenant-colonel 
thereof, Feb. 25 1747/8, till Col. 37th Foot, 
Nov. 17, 1752, till death; major - general, 
May 1, 1754; lieutenant-general, Jan. 20, 
1758; M.P. Wigtown Burghs, 1734 to 1741, 
and 1747 to 1754; and co. Wigtown, 1741 to 
1747, and 1754 to 1761. 

Hon. Charles Ingram, fourth son of 5th 
Viscount Irwin, matriculated Oriel College, 
Oxford, April 29, 1714, aged 16; adjutant- 
general (and brevet-colonel), April 3, 1743 ; 
and also M.P. Horsham, February, 1737, 
both till he d. Nov. 28, 1748, having resigned 
his company in the regiment, February, 
1748. 

John Campbell, Earl of Loudoun, A.D.C. 
to the King (and brevet-colonel), July, 1743 ; 
colonel (new) 64th Foot, April 25, 1745, till 
broke, Jan. 4, 1749; colonel 30th Foot, 
Nov. 1, 1749, till 1770; major-general, 
Feb. 17, 1755; lieutenant-general, Jan. 22, 
1758 ; general, April 13, 1770; Governor of 
Stirling Castle (300/.), April, 1731, to 1763 ; 
then of Edinburgh Castle (5001.), March, 1763, 
till he d. unm. April 27, 1782; a Scotch 
Representative Peer, 1734 till death; 
Governor of Virginia, February, 1756, to 
September, 1759 ; Commander of the Forces 
in America, March, 1756, to December, 1757 ; 
colonel 3rd Foot Guards, April 30, 1770, till 
death ; served in Scotland, 1745, America, 
and Portugal. Only son of Hugh, 3rd Earl 
of Loudoun, whom he succeeded Nov. 20, 
1731 ; b. May 5, 1705; formed at Loudoun 
Castle the largest then existing collection of 
willows, gathered from all parts of the world. 

Lord John Murray of Pitnacree, M.P. 
co. Perth, 1734 to 1741 ; A.D.C. to the King 
(and brevet-colonel), July, 1743; colonel 
42nd Royal Highlanders, April 25, 1745, 
till he d. May 18, 1787, then senior general ; 
major-general, Feb. 16, 1755; lieutenant- 
general, Jan. 21, 1758; general, April 13, 
1770. Sixth son (first by second wife) of 
[st Duke of Atholl, b. April 14, 1711; m. 
Sept. 13, 1758, Miss Dalton of Banner Cross, 
Yorks. 

George Ogilvie, d. 1745 (presumably father 
of the George Ogilvie, lieutenant and captain 
in the regiment Feb. 19, 1757; captain and 
lieutenant-colonel, Jan. 14, 1763, till first 
major, Aug. 7, 1777; brevet-colonel, Oct, 4. 
1776 ; major-general, Feb. 19, 1779 ; d. 1779). 

R. W. WILxLIAMs. 


THOMAS SHEPARD (12 S. v. 179).—There~ 
was an inquiry about Thomas Shepard, who 
was the minister in Cambridge, Mass., after 
the Rev. Thomas Hooker left in 1635. 

John Nicholas, Topographer and Genea- 
logist, London, 1846, in vol. i. p. 229 et seq., 
has an account of the Harlakenden family of 
Harlakenden, Kent. On p. 255 he quotes 
from Richard Baxter's ‘Certainty of the 
World of Spirits fully Evinced,’ 1691, and 
gives two ghost stories from Richard 
Harlakenden. 

Mr. Thomas Shepard (who afterwards 
went to New England), with some other 
ministers, prayed and cast out the devil ! 
This devil hac been ringing bells and never 
afterwards made a noise. 

The Rev. Thomas Shepard, according to 
his autobiography, laid a ghost in England. 

Ralph Josselyn succeeded Shepard as 
vicar to Harlakenden (see * Diary of Ralph 
Josselyn, edited for Royal Hist. Soc. by 
E. Hockcliffe, M.A., at oftice of that society, 
published at London, 1908). 

There is, of course, a great amount of 
matter here in Massachusetts about Shepard 
in this country. 

A life of Thomas Shepard should be in the 
British Museum, and he left plenty of 
sermons, and there are letters of his in the 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections. See ‘Thomas 
Shepard’ in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

M. J. CANAVAN. 

133 West Springfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHEVALIER PETER DILLON (125. v. 206).— 
Interesting particulars of Peter Dillon are 
given in ‘Sea Life Sixty Years Ago,’ by 
Capt. George Bayly of Trinity House, 
published in 1885 by Kegan Paul, Trench. 
Dillon was a _herculean Irishman, self- 
educated but a fine navigator, who spent 
many years as a sandalwood trader in the 
South Pacific in the days when, the vessels 
had to be heavily armed to guard against 
attacks by the natives. He was a man of 
dauntless courage, great powers of command, 
but of violent and tyrannical temper. In 
1813 he was about 28 years of age. In 1825 
he sailed as captain and owner of a vessel 
he re-named the St. Patrick under Chilian, 
colours, from Valparaiso to New Zealand 
to load spars for Calcutta. At the island 
of Tucopia he met an old shipmate, a 
Prussian named Buchert, who had been 
living among the natives for thirteen, years, 
and who gave him news of native stories . 
that long years before two French ships had 
been wrecked on the Santa Cruz island 
of Vanikoro. Capt. Bayly, then a young 





(To be continued.) 


man, was trading officer or supercargo on 
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board the St. Patrick and he bought from a 
Lasear who had been living with Buchert 
a silver sword-hilt, which had come from 
Vanikoro. It bore the initials of the ill-fated 
Comte de la Perouse, and Dillon reported 
this discovery to the Royal Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta on his arrival there. He was not in 
the service of the H.E.I.C., but one of their 
cruisers, the Research, was fitted out and he 
was given the command, with orders to 
proceed to Vanikoro to make further in- 
vestigations. This he did and secured brass 
guns, besides silver, copper, and iron articles 
which conclusively proved that the vessels 
wrecked at Vanikoro were those of La 
Perouse’s expedition. He returned to Cal- 
cutta in April, 1828, and was sent to France 
with the relics, arriving in Paris in February, 
1829. Charles X. created him a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, and granted him 
an annuity of 4,000 frances. He was then 
appointed French Consul to the South Sea 
Islands, and resided for a few years in that 
capacity at Tahiti. He resigned his consul- 
ship and returned to England, where he 
lived on his pension until his death in 1846. 
There is an article on Dillon in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ Supplement II., which gives the 
date of his birth as about 1785, but does not 
state parentage or birthplace. It quotes 
his ‘ Narrative,’ published in two volumes in 
London, 1829. R. S. PENGELLY. 


PLANE TREES IN LONDON (12 S. v. 205).— 
The theory that the minute spicules shed in 
spring from the ripe fruit of the plane act 
as agents causing catarrh in human, beings 
is not only, as Mr. ARDACH observes, “‘ with- 
out definite proof,’ but, so far as known to 
me, is pure hypothesis, devoid of any 
evidence in its support. It reminds one of 
the delightful lines in * Rejected Addresses,’ 
satirising those who traced every mishap 
and adversity to the direct agency of 
Napoleon Bonaparte :— 

Who burnt, confound his soul! the houses twain 
-Of Covent Garden and of Drury Lane? 

ho makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise? 
Who fills the butcher’s shops with large blue flies? 
It is true that the dispersal of plane seeds 
and their volatile achenes by the winds of 
March synchronises with a vast amount of 
catarrh among the inhabitants of London. 
But before the beautiful planes, so patient 
of an urban atmosphere, are condemned, 
would it not be prudent to ascertain whether 
spring catarrh prevails to a greater extent 
in London, where planes do greatly abound 
for our delectation, than it does in cities 
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Glasgow, &c. It is cruel to give a bad name, 

without attempting to justify it, to the 

noble tree which is almost unique in its 

capacity to resist the many adverse con- 

ditions it has to encounter in our vast 

metropolis. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


CowapP (12 S. v. 206, 247).—This is a very 
common name in Cheshire. Harrison gives 
the derivation as a “dweller at the Cow- 
Hope.” ‘‘ Hope” is a valley or a sloping 
hollow, or, as Camden says, “the side of a 
hill.””’, This seems a reasonable derivation, 
and I have been told that in Herefordshire 
we get the name of Cowmeadow, which is 
corroborative evidence, if true. Perhaps 
some Herefordshire correspondent will en- 
lighten us on this point. In Chester we 
frequently shorten this word to Cowp. 

JoserH C. BripGe. 

Chester. 


SEVEN Krncs (12 8S. v. 210, 249).—This 
spot was originally in the parish of Barking, 
and remained so until 1888, when the 
ancient parish which extended from Chigwell 
to the Thames was divided by Act of 
Parliament. Ilford took the north and 
Barking the south. Seven Kings is now 
in Ilford. Tradition tells that in the time 
of the Heptarchy, seven kings, after a 
hunting expedition in Waltham Forest, 
watered their horses at a stream which 
crosses under the Great Eastern Railway 
here. No written testimony prevails of the 
original story ; but in the MS. tithe-book of 
Thomas Cartwright, Vicar of Barking, and 
Bishop of Chester, there are two entries, and 
this carries the record back to 1669. The 
first entry calls the place King’s Watering, 
the second says Seven Kings. Both entries 
relate to land called Crackbones or Crack- 
lands, then in the occupation of a certain 
Richard Clark. W. W. GLenny. 

Barking, Essex. 


QUEEN ANNE: THE SOVEREIGN’S VETO: 
THE ROYAL ASSENT (12 S. v. 95, 155, 214).— 
In my reply at the last reference, viz., p. 214, 
col. 2, last line, ‘“‘sujects’’ should be 
“sujets”’; 7.e., I meant that May in his 
modernised version substitutes ‘ sujets” 
for “subjects.” I ought to have added 
that he gives ‘‘vos” for ‘‘ vous”’—a 
justifiable emendation. Seeing that he was 
writing a book on ‘ Parliamentary Practice, 
not necessarily of antiquarian research, it 
may be that he was right in modernising the 
old French, but it is curious that he should 


where there are no planes, such as Bir-| give “ parlment’’ not ‘ parlement,” and 


mingham, Chester, Manchester, Edinburgh, | that he should retain ‘ touts ” and ‘‘ vostre.” 
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In the 9th edition of his ‘ Parliamentary 
Practice,’ p. 595, he writes of “* Les prelats, 
seigneurs,” &¢., as ‘‘assemblées,” thus 
turning D’Ewes’s unaccented masculine 
“assembles ’’ into the feminine. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


BIsHOPS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
(12 S. iv. 330; v. 107, 161).—There was only 
one William, Bishop of Dromore, in the 
fifteenth century. But his dates vary 
strangely. Gams (‘Series Episcoporum 
Eeclesie Catholice, 1873, p. 217) says 
c. 1501, and places him after Georgius 
Brann (1487-1499). But Father Conrad 
Eubel (‘ Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi,’ 
ii. 1901, p. 162), puts him as early as 1463. 
Others give 1465-1488. 

It is certain that Georgius Brann was 
translated to Elphin in 1499, but Gams 
gives 1487 as the date at which he began 
to rule at Dromore, and Eubel 1483. 
Eubel’s order seems the best authenticated. 
Gams (p. 233) says that William, Bishop of 
Dromore, helped in the provinee of York, 
1463-1501. W. A. B. C. 


WESTGARTH, INVENTOR (12 S. iv. 244).— 
W. Wallace in his ‘ Alston Moor, its Pas- 
toral People, its Mines and Miners,’ (New- 
castle, 1890), pp. 142-3, says the hydraulic 
engine for lead-mines was 
“re-invented in 1765 by Mr. Westgarth. agent for 
the Coal Cleugh [lead] mines [Allendale, North- 
umberland]...... A history of this invention, written 
by [John] Smeaton may be found in ‘ The Transac- 
tions of the Society of Arts’...... Two of Mr. West- 
garth’s engines were erected in the Middle Cleugh 
[lead] mines [Alston], and both were in operation in 
1784. One was erected at a later date in the Cross- 
fell mines.” 

A description of the working of these old 
hydraulic engines is given in an article 
entitled ‘My First (and last) Descent into 
a Lead-mine in, 1836,’ which appeared in 
Chambers’s Journal about 1866. Perhaps 
the above brief note will enable some other 
contributor to give more details. I have 
reason to believe that this inventor was a 
native of co. Durham, and, as well as the 
querist, would welcome any further replies. 

J. W. FAwcert. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL EpirapH (12 S. 
v. 152, 241).—An earlier example has just 
presented itself. In Mr. Mill Stephenson’s 
‘List of Monumental Brasses in Surrey’ 
(‘ Surrey Archeological Collections,’ 
vol. xxv.) there is a description of a brass 
to William Millebourne, Esq., 1415, which 
was formerly in Barnes Church, but has now 





disappeared. It is mentioned by Aubrey 
and (with an illustration) by Lysons. The 
inscription ends with a Latin couplet corre- 
sponding exactly to that which Weever 
gives from Maldon. 

In Mr. Stephenson’s list St. Luke in the 
earlier part of the inscription is made 
feminine, an error either of the original 
engraver or the transcriber, or the printer. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Oudle Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH AND QUEEN ELIZaA- 
BETH AT SANDGATE (12 S. v. 96).—The visit, 
as described, is surely very doubtful. It 
could not possibly be placed in or near 1573. 
In that year Raleigh was probably still’ 
serving in arms in France. Certainly, he had 
not entered on London residence, and could 
have known nothing of the Court. In 
December, 1581, returning with despatches 
from Ireland, he first took the faney of the 
Queen. Not over creditable in themselves 
they proved “happy despateches”’ for 
Raleigh, and he speedily rose in favoar. 

Pillion-riding, even as a joke, was searcely 
a mode of “ progress”’ for Elizabeth, one 
would fancy. The Saraband, too, in either 
form, could hardly have been known in 
England at that date—certainly would not 
be danced. GEORGE MARSHALL. 

21 Parkfield Road, Liverpool, 


Brrps Porsonine Captive Youneé (12 §. 
v. 210).—I have been long aware of the fact 
that if young birds are taken from the nest 
and caged in an outdoor aviary, or in & 
place where they can be discovered by their 
parents, the latter will visit and feed them, 
and attempt to release them. Some years 
ago I had ocular demonstrations of this in 
the case of some young nuthatches which 
were taken, from a nest near West Grinstead 
and placed in an aviary at Henfield. They 
were taken, there in a dog-cart by a friend 
(the late William Borrer of Cowfold), who 
remarked as he drove along that an old 
nuthatch was accompanying him along the 
roadside, flying from tree to tree. A few 
days after the young birds had been placed 
in the aviary he received a letter from the 
owner of it to say that they were heing 
visited by a pair of old nuthatches who claily 
brought them food. At my request he 
drove me over to Henfield to see them, and 
as we sat on a garden seat watching we 
witnessed the arrival of one of the parent 
birds (presumably) which clung to the wires 
of the aviary, and fed one of the young. 
A further observation made by _inde- 
pendent witnesses, both in England and 
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America, is to the effect that if the old birds 
fail to release the captives they will bring 
them poisonous berries which prove fatal. 
Of this I have had no personal experience, 
but I have at intervals noted reported cases. 
See The Field of Oct. 12, 1872, and Aug. 24, 
1912. The earliest mention of such a case 
which I have met with occurs in the Journal 
of Thomas Moore, where. under date 1827, 
Feb. 25, is the following entry :— 

** Brougham told me that in a letter which he had 

just received from America (from Casey of Uiver- 
pool) he was informed that some young birds in a 
cage [species not stated] were from time to time 
visited by the old ones their parents, and that the 
latter, after many attempts to liberate them 
through the bars of the cage, brought some 
poisonous berries which they placed in the cage, 
and which the prisoners immediately eat of and 
died.” 
Moore’s comment upen this statement is 
‘**a strange story to send all the way from 
America.” And so it is; but, as above 
stated, analogous cases have been reported 
in England. 

Before placing entire credence in such 
statements it would be desirable, in fresh 
cases, to have more explicit details. For 
example, the species of bird observed, in 
order to infer the nature of its usual food ; 
the name of the plant the berries of which 
are alleged to be poisonous ; and the result 
of a post mortem examination to ascertain 
the cause of death. For although it might 
be true that the parent birds brought 
berries of some kind to their young, it does 
not follow that the latter were poisoned by 
eating them. They may have been too 
young to appreciate them, and may have 
died simply from starvation, 

J. E. Hartine, 

Portmore Lodge, Weybridge. 


FENNER FamiILy : DUDLEY FENNER (12 8S. 
v. 181).—There are accounts of Dudley 
Fenner in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Cooper’s ‘ Athenae 
Cantabrigienses,’ Brook’s ‘ Puritans,’ and 
many other works on the Puritans and on 
Literature. He is described as being born 
in Kent and the heir of great possessions, 
but who his parents were is not stated. He 
entered Cambridge University, matriculated 
as a fellow-commoner of Peterhouse, June 15, 
1575, and left the University without 
graduating. During his stay there he is 
said to have been a celebrated tutor. He 
became minister at Cranbrook in Kent, but 
being dissatisfied with the Church of Eng- 
fand went to Antwerp, and was ordained 
according to the manner of the reformed 
churches at that place, renouncing his 








former ordination. Upon his return to 
England he was brought into many troubles 
for nonconformity, was imprisoned for 
above a year, and ultimately went to 
Middleburg, in Zeland, where he was chap- 
lain to the English merchants. He is said 
to have died at that place in the winter of 
1589. He was the author of numerous 
treatises, &c. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Eprrapus (12 S. v. 68, 
129, 161, 192, 218).—I take the following 
from booksellers’ catalogues :— 

Select. Collection of Epitaphs chiefly collected 
from the Tombstones of the most eminent 
Personages in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with many that are celebrated for their Oddity 
and Quaintness. Printed for John Death at the 
sign of the Hour-Glass and Skull in Church- Yard 
Alley. 12mo, 1759. 

Frobisher’s New Select Collection of Epitaphs. 
216 pp. Printed for Nathl. Frobisher, York. No 
date (1790). 

The Epitaph Writer, consisting of upwards of six 
hundred original Epitaphs. By John Bowden, a 
stone-mason of Chester. 12mo, 1791 

Graham (W.) Collection of Epitaphs and Monu- 

mental Inscriptions, Ancient and Modern. 12mo, 
1822. 
Wadd (William) Nugze Canore, or Epitaphian 
Mementos (in. Stone Cutter’s verse) of the Medici 
Family, of Modern Times. By Unus Quorum. 
8vo, 1827. 

Booker (L.) Tributes to the Dead ; consisting 
of more than 200 Epitaphs. 12mo, 1830. 

Simpson (J.) A Collection of Curious, Interesting 
and Facetious Epitaphs and Monumental In- 
scriptions. 1853. 

Booth (J.) Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and 
Modern. 12mo, 1868. 

Mottoes for Monuments, by F. and M. A. 
Palliser. Post 8vo, 1872. 

W. B. H. 


To previous works should be added :— 

The Churches and Churchyards of Berwickshire. 
By James Robson. Kelso, 1896. 

The Churches and Churchyards of Roxburgh- 
shire. By James Robson. 

A good collection of Epitaphs of Organists appears 
in Cathedral Organists, Past and Present. By 
John E, West. Novello, London, i899. 

I would be glad if Mr. J. W. Fawcett 
would correspond with me. 

Haypn T. GInss. 

11 Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


See list of epitaphs of Scottish martyrs in 
*Clou’ of Witnesses,’ 1765, pp. 375-92. 
J. ARDAGH. 


There are at the Minet Joint Library, 
Knatchbull Road, S.E.5, fifteen volumes of 
epitaphs in manuscript, collected and 
arranged by myself, which the Librariag, 
Mr. C. J. Courtney, would be pleased to show 
to any one interested in the subject ; and I 
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have at home four volumes more unbound, 
which I should be pleased to bring to the 
Library for inspection by private collectors 
any evening after 6 o’clock. Each volume 
contains 1,000, and they are indexed for 
first lines, subjects, and localities. 

G. W. YOUNGE. 
43 Maxted Road, Peckham, 8.E.15. 


GeorGE Dyer: PorTRAIT (12 8. v. 237).- 
The portrait of George Dyer, by H. Meyer, 
was engraved by the artist and by Beetham. 
The portrait by E. Cristall was engraved by 


J. Cristall. (See Evans’ ‘Cat. of Prints,’ 
pt. iv. i. p. 108, ii. 135.) 
M. E. Cornrorp, Librarian. 


William Salt Library, Stafford. 


Caracracus: Drutps (12 8S. v. 237).— 
Most of the information, on these subjects 
will, I think, be found in the Welsh Triads 
and other similar documents, and also in the 
old British chronicles. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth gives a great deal of information on 
both subjects, and his statements may not 
be all fictitious, though many historians 
are incredulous. The permanence of certain. 
towns which derive their names from British 
kings, as Carlisle, Leicester, and York (Ebor.), 
seems to give them some support. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


Caractacus had a daughter named Eigen. 


She is recorded as the first female saint 
among the Britons. She married Sarllog, 
Lord of Caersarllog, or the present Old 


Sarum. A church in Brecons named Llanigon 
or St. Eigen, post town is Hay. Caractacus 
had a son Cyllin, with whom is closed the 
list of primitive Christians of the first 
century. Cyllin’s son was Coel, who had a 
son named Lleurwg, the first saint of the 
second century (Rees’ ‘ Essay on, the Welsh 
Saints, edn. 1836). Lleurwg Mawr—the 
Great Luminary. M.A.Oxon. 


Emerson's EneuisH TRAITS (12 8. v. 234). 
—Information concerning the nicknames 
given to inhabitants of the different states 
of the Union, will be found in Thornton’s 
‘American Glossary.’ ‘* Hoosiers’ are the 
inhabitants of Indiana. ‘* Suckers”’ those 
of Hlinois, while residents in Wisconsin are | 
called ** Badgers.” The origin of the two! 
latter names is given in a long quotation 
from The Madison (Wis.) Journal. The 
miners in the lead region of Wisconsin were 
of two grades, those who stayed at the 
“diggings” all the year round, and those 
who came up from Illinois for the summer 
season. The former lived in caves burrowed 
out of the hill sides, which, from the} 





1¢ 


prevalence of badgers in the district, were 
called ** badger-holes,”’ and their inhabitants 
“badgers.” The annual migrations of the 
Illinoisans coincided with those of the 
Catastomus or sucker-fish. Hence they were 
styled ‘‘ Suckers.” These names were after- 
wards applied to the entire peoples of the 
two states. Wisconsin bears a badger as its 
crest, and is known as the Badger | State. 

The inhabitants of many of the states are 
or have been distinguished by a nickname. 
L have found.the following in Thornton : 
Ohio, Buckeyes ; Virginia, Buckskins ; Ken- 
tucky, Cornerackers; Missouri, Pakes ; 
lowa, Hawkeyes; Michigan, Wolverines ; 
Delaware, Blue Hen’s Chickens; Massa- 
chusetts, Bay-men. 

W. Firesrace, Capt. 

3. Charles I. issued in 1630 a medal which 
asserted the claim of Great Britain to the 
dominion of the sea, as maintained by Selden, 
and in accordance with instructions given 
by Charles I. to his Minister at the Hague :— 

“ We hold it a principle not to be denied that the 
King of Great Britain isa Monarch at Sea and on 
land to the full extent of his dominions. His 
Majesty finds it necessary tor his own defence and 
safety to re-assume and keep his ancient and un- 
doubted rights in the Dominion of the Seas.” 
The medal is reproduced in my book, ‘ The 
Herring: its Effect on the History of 
Britain,’ p. 110. 

ARTHUR MICHAEL 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


SAMCEL 


2. Kripa és ae. See Thucydides, i. 22. 
16. Though never legal in England the sale 
of wives was not very uncommon. See 
10S. ix. 207, 416; x. 118, 237, 276 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
[Mr. E. Roipurn also thanked for reply.} 


PROCLAMATION STONES (12 S. v. 178, 
221).—At Winchester outside the old gate- 
way leading from King’s gate to the Cathe- 
dral or Priory Close is a block of stone not 
unlike what the Brutus-stone at Totnes 
must have been like in shape and height 
before it was cut down to the level of the 
pavement. My attention was_ recently 
drawn to the stone by a remark in Warren’s 
Guide to Winchester’: ‘‘ Note Druidical 
stones near this gateway.” I could only 
find one stone, however, which attracted 
attention: a well worn, obviously ancient 
block, placed in the pathway on the outer 
south side of the gateway. ‘The material is 
hard and the upper surface bears evidence 
of being worn. more or less flat by use as a 
seat or the friction of boots. It may have 
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been used on occasion as a mounting-block, 
but there are no steps and it is not high 
enough to suggest that such was the object 
for which it was originally placed just out- 
side the gates. Will some local geologist 
and antiquary kindly explain the character 
of the stone and if not an erratic block, 
whence was it obtained? I cannut find 
that it was noticed in the Transactions of 
the Archeological Institute in 1845, when the 
meeting was held at Winchester. The old 
Cheyney Court just inside the gateway was 
from very early times the court-house of 
the episcopal jurisdiction of the Soke of 
Winchester, and it seems quite possible that, 
as on the stones at London, Totnes, St. 
Austell, Darlington, and possibly Kingston- 
on-Thames, it was customary to read pro- 
clamations and judicial declarations from 
the stone outside the Bishop’s gate and in 
the immediate vicinity of the so-called 
King’s gate. Can some Winchester anti- 
quary explain. HucH R. Watkin. 
Chelston, Devon. 


JOHN DuRSTON: JOHN DALE (10S. ii. 45, 
116).—At the last reference H. C. makes 
William Longford succeed Durston in the 
Wykehamical prebend of Bursalis in Chiches- 
ter Cathedral, but according to the Rev. 
George Hennessy’s researches published in 
his ‘Chichester Diocesan Clergy Lists,’ 
Durston was succeeded by John Dale, M.A., 
in 1556, John Dale by William Haward, M.A., 
in 1558, and William Haward by William 
Longford in 1560. William Haward was 
Vicar of Cowfold in 1559-60 and was 
succeeded in 1575. John Dale is mentioned 
in the list at the end of the ‘ Concertatis 
Ecclesiw.’ He is probably the Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, who took the 
degree of M.A. in 1545, and was Rector of 
St. Margaret’s, Fish Street, London, of 
which living he was deprived early in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. His name occurs also in 
S.P. Dom. Add. Elz., xi. 45, and in Sander’s 
list in the ‘ De Visitili Monarchia.’ 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘“*BuFFALors”’ (12 S. v. 237).—A few 
years ago I was a brother in the R.A.O.B. and 
was advanced to the degree of Primo 
(i.e., Master of the Lodge), and ultimately 
I became a founder of a lodge, viz., the 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, under the banner 
of the Grand Lodge of England. There is 
nothing really mysterious about the R.A.O.B. 
beyond the signs and passwords. The order 





was founded by R. B. Sheridan and other of | 


the Drury Lane actors at the Harp Tavern, 





facing the theatre, in 17—. They met for 
the purposes of conviviality and charity in 
the guise of a mimic freemasonry. They 
claimed among the founders Noah, hence 
the antediluvian, and Nimrod, “a great and 
mighty hunter before the Lord,” in memory 
of whom a pair of buffalo horns ornamented 
the lodge room. For the moment I forget 
the original name of the order, but after a 
time it was dropped, and the name of their 
emblem was adopted. The order is now 
split into different sections, each called a 
banner. 
CHRISTIAN E. P. Grotu, M.A.(Camb.). 


Research Laboratories, 
1 Richmond Buildings, Dean Street, W1. 


LOUISA SPELT LEWERZER (12 8S. v. 237).— 
Another example of a quaint spelling of the 
name Louisa can be seen in the churchyard 
of Selsley (Stroud, Glos.), where a lady ‘is 
buried who died Oct. 7, 1870, aged 70 years, 
named Lueazer. 

JOHN WATSON-TAYLOR. 

Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


I have never seen Leweezer, but the 
abbreviation ‘‘ Weezer’? may be found in 
‘Concerning Teddy,’ by Mrs. Murray Hick- 
son (Mrs. 8S. A. P. Kiteat, wife of the 
Gloucestershire cricketer)—one of the best 
books about a boy that I know—published 
by James Bowden, 1897. But this Louisa or 
Weezer was only a doll. G. H. Waite. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


St. Jonn Baptist Heaps (12 8S. v. 209).— 
As St. Catherine was the patron saint of 
maidens and St. Dorothy of brides they are 
not unfitly paired. Again, St. Catherine and 
St. Margaret were both regarded as specially 
helpful in time of trouble, St. Margaret 
particularly so in the period of childbirth. 
The third couple is more puzzling, but | 
would venture to suggest that as St. Dorothy 
is the patron saint of brides and St. Mary 
Magdalene stands for the contemplative life, 
to which nuns vow themselves as ‘ brides 
of Christ,’ it may be intended to signify 
marriage in a terrestrial and in a spiritual 
sense. 

As for their connexion, with the Baptist 
all these women, are said to have been im- 
prisoned and beheaded. An _ additional 


reason, for inserting St. Mary Magdalene 
may have been, that she is often depicted in 
medieval art as a penitent in the wilderness. 
There are also traditions to the effect that 
St. James the Great, St. Christopher and 
St. Antony the Hermit suffered death by 
T. PERcy ARMSTRONG. 
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Newton, R.A. (12 S. v. 236).—Consult 
Algernon Graves’s book, ‘ Royal Academy 
Exhibitors, 1769-1904,’ where many portraits 


/consequence of my finding Mr. Alexander 
1 M4 £ 


exhibited in the Royal Academy are recorded; | 
| punctuation) :— 


also engravings after G. S. Newton in Print 
Room of British Museum. 


E. E. Leceatt. 
Martin (12 8S. v. 236).—(10) Samuel 
Martin. Probably only son of Col. Sam. 


Martin of the island of Antigua by his first 
wife Frances Yeamans. : 
of the Inner Temple, 1747 ; M.P. for Camel- 
ford and Hastings, Joint 


Born Sept. 1, 1714 ; | 


Treasury, fought a duel with John Wilkes, | 


1763; Treasurer to the Princess of Wales, 
resided at 84 Pall Mall and Marshalswick, 
St. Albans, and died bachelor, Nov. 20, 1788 ; 
buried and M.I. at Great Canford, Dorset ; 
will [55] Calvert }. 
V. L. Oxiver, F.S.A. 
Sunninghill. 


Can any of the Martins have been of the 
family of Martins of Hemingstone Hall, 
Ipswich ? M.A.Oxon. 


‘* APOCHROMATIC ”” (12 S. v. 209, 250).— 
F. pe H. L. has misunderstood my query. 
There is not much doubt as to the quantity 
of the second o in the word ; it is the first 0 
that I queried, and was surprised to find it 
marked long in * Lloyd’s Dictionary’; in 
most other compounds of apo- the o is short. 

J. A. S. 


MetTaL Mortars (12 8S. v. 209, 250).—If 
Mr. J. W. SwiTHINBANK refers to The 
Pharmaceutical Journal of about three years 
ago he will find some interesting notes and 
descriptions of mortars. At my instance a 
description was inserted of the important 
example found at Hyde Abbey, and now 
in the Winchester Museum. No doubt the 
editor of the Journal will give the references. 

", H. QUARRELL. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club, 17 Savile Row, W.1, 


Joun Witson, BooKSELLER (12 S. v. 237). 
—In partial reply to Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
Moriey I find in The Globe, on. Jan. 23, 1911, 
the following paragraph :— 


“My. Dobson says: ‘The late Mr. John Wilson, 
bookseller, once of 93 Great Russell Street, and 
afterwards of 12 King William Street, Strand, 
informed me not long before his death that he 
made them up as a motto for one of his second- 
hand catalogues, where I think I saw them. He 
was amused at the vogue they eventually obtained.’ 
No doubt many of the vogueists will be surprised, 


if not amused, by the revelation.’ 
I venture very respectfully to differ from 
so learned a writer as Mr. Austin Dobson, in 








Treland in his charming book, ‘ The* Book- 
Lover’s Enchiridion,’ has placed the quota- 
tion as follows (1 give his spelling and 


O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, eyther in-a- 
doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede or the 
Streete cryes all about. 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, both of the 
Newe and Olde ; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, is better 
to me than Golde. 


: las ‘An Old English Song’ at a ‘riod 
Secretary to| i : ee e . i 


between 1592-1670, and I do not think that 
such a careful compiler and author as Mr. 
Alexander Ireland would have given a 
quotation in this particular period without 
due investigation, especially as he tells us 
in his preface (June, 1888) that he was fifty 
years making his collection of quotations, 
and his object ‘“‘has been to present i 
chronological order, a selection. of the best. 
thoughts of the greatest and wisest minds 
on the subject of books.” 

He would doubtless have 
alteration ‘‘ in the chronological order’ had 
it been necessary after his first edition, 
published in, 1882, or his second (or third) 
edition of 4,000 copies, or again in 1887, 
when a further new edition (of 5,000 copies) 
was issued. 

Had this quotation been original to such 
a recent writer as Mr. John Wilson the 
bookseller, Mr. Alexander Ireland would 
have found it out and rectified his first or 
subsequent edition, and placed the quotation 
at a much later period than about 1590-1670. 

[I might mention, incidentally that many 
years ago I adopted the full quotation, in 
connection. with my book-plate, which I still 
use, and which is much liked by my friends. 

Oscar Berry, F.C.A., C.C. 

Monument Square, E.C. 


made an 


Mrs. SUSAN CROMWELL (12 S. v. 232).— 
The late Sir Bernard Burke, in his ‘ The Rise 
of Great Families,’ stated as follows: 
“Oliver Cromwell’s last male descendant 
was Oliver Cromwell, an attorney, the son of 
a grocer on Snow Hill.” He, therefore, was 
the brother of Mrs. Susan—in, modern, sense, 
Miss Susan—Cromwell, mentioned above. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Loxley House, Maybury Hill, Woking. 


MASTER GUNNER (12 S. v. 153, 212).—A 
letter from Fra. Coningesbye, June 28, 1637, . 
to Capt. Collins states that :— 

“the Master Gunner William Elldreade had 
complained that he was enjoynde to watch and 
warde. He did not think that a Master Gunner is 
to pass uppon the dutye of a common souldier 
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-spicially being an able, and a deserving man in his 
quallytye, and an oulde man, and suggests that if 
there be convenience for him he should reside 
~within the fort and be ready upon all alarums.” 

Capt. Collins was in charge of Mote’s 
Bulwark, Dover. 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Coningsby was ap- 
pointed Commissary General of all the castles 
and fortifications in England by Charles I., 
Jan. 22, 1636. 

William Eldred, sixty years master gunner, 
Dover, published ‘The Gunner's Glasse,’ 
London, 1646. R. J. FYNMore. 


A tablet, which was in Woolwich Church, 
in memory of Capt. Leake, Master Gunner 
of England, is mentioned at 8 S. ii. 249, 313. 
He appears to have died in 1696. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MARRIAGE SERVICE 
(128. v. 208, 242).—The point of my inquiry 
has been missed. Of course I knew that the 
service in question begins with ‘ Dearly 
beloved” and ends with “amazement.” I 
wished to know if the sarcasm on marriage 
founded on this were a current witticism, or 
an invention of Scott’s. It seemed to me 
probable that Hardy’s use of it was suggested 
by the passage in * The Fortunes of Nigel.’ 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


Mary CLaRKE OF New YorRK: VASSALL 
(12 8S. v. 236).—In Archer’s ‘ Monumental 
Inscriptions of the British West Indies,’ 
under ‘ Jamaica,’ there is this inscription : 
** Here lies interr’d the body of Florentius, 
son of Florentius Vassal, Esq. Born, 
April 18, 1732, departed this life May 29 
following.”” B.M.—black marble? Arms: 
In chief, the sun in splendour, and in base 
an uncovered cup. Crest over an esquire’s 
helmet, a three-masted ship with sails furled 
(a kind of lymphad). See ‘ Pedigree of 
Vassals of Vassal of Milford.” But I cannot 
find any information about Richard Vassall 
nor of his wife Mary Clarke. ©M.A.Oxon. 


She was daughter of Thomas Clarke of 
New York; married first Richard Vassall, 
son of Florentius Vassall of Jamaica; he 
was born 1733, died 1795. She afterwards 
married (July 18, 1796), at St.. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Sir Gilbert Affleck, bart., of 
Dalham Hall, Suffolk, and died 1835. For 
fuller information re the Vassall family see 
Graves and Cronin’s ‘ History of the Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, pp. 1427-8. 
Reynolds painted her portrait, now owned 
by, Lord Normanton at Somerley. 

Harry P. PoLvarp. 


BowsnHot: THE LonceEst (12 S. v. 180, 
220).—Shakespeare’s evidence is of interest. 
In Justice Shallow’s reminiscences of old 
Double we are presumably told what was 
considered to be a good performance in 
Shakespeare’s own day :— 

“Jesu, Jesu, dead! a’ drew a good bow; and 
dead! a’ shot a fine shoot: John a Gaunt loved 
him well, and betted much money on his head. 
Dead ! a’ would have clapped i’ the clout at twelve 
score ; and carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen 
and fourteen and a half, that it would have donea 
man’s heart good to see.’”’—‘2 Henry IV.” IIL, ii. 
Old Double could hit the mark at 240 yards, 
and send an arrow a distance of 280 or 
290 yards. Epwarp BENSLY. 

Oudle Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 


“WHEN YOU DIE OF OLD AGE I SHALL 
QUAKE FOR FEAR” (12 S. v. 235).—I came 
across this proverb a few years ago in a 
slightly different form, in a small village in 
Staffordshire. The vicar of the parish was 
visiting some parishioners, and we saw two 
women, each with a baby, sitting together 
on, the grass. ‘‘ They were both born the 
same day,” one of them said, and added: 
‘When one dies of old age the other will 
quake for fear.” I presume it is a fairly 
prevalent saying. J. Foster PALMER. 


‘THE Moat Istanp ’ (12S. v. 238).—This 
is one of a set of coloured engravings of 








Windsor Great Park (I have a set). They 
were designs by Paul Sandby for beautifying 
the park. The others are: *The Lodge,’ 
‘The Great Bridge,’ * The Lake, * Belvedere 
Tower, ‘Grotto,’ &c. I have seen small 
engravings of some of them. 
Mrs. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


GENERAL WILLIAM Havitanp (12 8S. 
ii. 250).—Peter Haviland’s commission as 
lieutenant in Sir Henry Goring’s 31st Foot 
in Ireland was renewed by George I. on 
June 1, 1715. He was made captain- 
lieutenant Aug. 1, 1727, and was captain of 
a company therein, June 20, O.S. 1735, till 
he ‘“‘ quits’? Apr. 1, 1744. He was first 
made lieutenant in July, 1714. It is pro- 
bable that his regiment would be, split up 
into detachments of one or two companies 
each, and quartered in different parts of the 
country. His son William’s name appears 
in a ‘List of Gents. humbly recommended 
to his Majesty by Lord Catheart, for 
lieutenants in the American Troops,” 1739. 
Among the “Names of Gents. carrying 
Arms,” with the ‘“‘ Date of Service and 
Character,” is: ‘Wm. Havaland, a _ pretty 
young gent., has carried arms in Col. Handy- 
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-side’s Regt. seven years ; his Father is Capt. | comes from the Danish vinkel or vinkle, an 


in the same Regt. Recommended by Col. | angle or corner. Finchale Priory, co. Dur- 
Blakeney.”” William Haviland was after-| ham, is situated in an angle or bend of the 
wards promoted to captain in Blakeney’s | river Wear. 

27th Foot, Sept. 7, 1742; major, May 24,/ The Rev. Joseph Hunter in his ‘ South 
1751; lieutenant-colonel thereof Dec. 16, ; Yorkshire,’ vol. ii. (1831), p. 329, in speaking 
1752, until he was made colonel-commandant | of Wortley by Tankersley, says :— 

“The little hamlets in Wortley, all of ancient 
American Regt. of Foot in America, Dec. 9, | foundation are......Finkel-street,”’ 

1760, which he held till it was disbanded at | and then adds :— 

the Peace of 1763. He was made local) «he name of Finkle street is found in other 
“eolonel in N. America only,” Jan. 9, 1758 ; | parts of the county [York ]. Finkel is Fennel. But 
was on half-pay 1763-7, and was colonel of | it seems hard to explain how that plant should 
the 45th Foot, June 1, 1767, till he died | give name to a village, and harder still to account 
Sept. 16, 1784, zt. 67, having become major- | 10F1ts union with the word streetin more instances 


1. July 10. 1763. li “,1 | than one. while it is not found in union with any of 
general, July , 1/65, heutenant-general, | the usual local termimals.” 


date of its publication in Blackwood’s 





May 25, 1772, and general, Feb. 19, 1783. | 
W. R. Wittiams. | 


EXCHANGE OF Sous IN Fiction (12 S. 
v. 124, 191, 246).—In ‘ Tales from Black- 
wood,’ vol. ii., is a story called ‘ The Metem- 
psychosis, by Dr. Robert Macnish. The 


Magazine is given as May, 1826. Two 
students in the College of Gottingen exchange 
their souls, or rather their bodies, for the 
spirit of each is unchanged. The inter- 
mediary is apparently the, or a, fiend, in 
the shape of “a little, meagre, brown-faced, 
‘elderly gentleman, with hooked nose and 
chin, a long, well-powdered queue, and a 
wooden leg,’ whose contract the one student 
has signed deliberately, the other carelessly, 
not having read what he was signing. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Rap GRiFFity (12 8. v. 236).-—-I would 
refer Mr. A. WILLIAMS to George Paston’s 
‘Sidelights on the Georgian Period,’ 1902 | 
(Methuen & Co.). Article: The Monthly 
Review, pp. 145-66, where he will find a great 
deal of interesting information. 

J. PAUL DE CastTRo. 





RosBertson (12 8S. v. 208, 249). — This 
miniaturist married Christian, daughter of 
Thomas Jaffray. Some miniatures of the | 
Jaffray family are in possession of Harriet, 
Lady Cope , who inherited them from her | 
ancestors, Mrs. Cope. 


Finxte Srreer (12 8S. v. 69, 109).— | 
There is a Fenkle or Finkle Street in| 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and one in Stockton- 
an-Tees, co. Durham. Streets with the 
some name occur in Carlisle and Workington, 
Cumberland, in Kendal, Westmorland, in 
Knaresborough, Yorks, in Barton - on - 
Humber, Lines, &c. All these streets are 
‘crooked or have corners in them. The word 


J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 

One would expect Winkel (shop) Street to 
be a common name on the east and south 
coasts frequented by the Dutch. 

J. K, 


** AS JOLLY AS SANDBOYS ”’ (12 S. v. 180) 
—The ‘N.E.D.’ defines “sandboys”’ as 
‘* a boy who hawks sand for sale.” In John 
Bee’s ‘Dictionary of the Turf,’ sandboy 
is given as “all rags and all happiness ; the 
urchins who drive the sand laden neddies 
through our streets, are envied by the capon- 
eating turtle-loving epicures of these cities.” 
‘* As jolly as a sandboy ”’ designates a merry 
fellow who has tasted a drop.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The offering for sale of sandbags of the 
shape and size described has been familiar 
to me for very many years in inland counties, 
but it was only one with other articles 
carried by general hawkers, often in vans ; 
and the use to which the sandbags, usually 
in green or red baize, were put was to lay on 
window ledges and frames, or along doors, 
to stop draught. W. B: H. 


**Scores”’ (12 S. v. 122, 165, 194).— 
J. R. H. will be sure to find an explanation 
current in St. Andrew’s, where a seaward 


| street, a level one, is so called. There are 


steps enough at the end of it, viz., the famous 
archery butts. oe RR: 


BIRTH AND BARTH PLACE-NAMES (12 8S. 
v. 238).—The name Bartham, co. Suffolk, 
occurs in a document (8 Eliz.) referred to by 
Copinger (‘Suffolk Records and MSS..,’ 
i. 120). Copinger also states that Barton in 
Suffolk is sometimes spelt Berthon. Possibly 
one of these names may have been contracted 
into Barth. M. E. Cornrorp, Librarian. 

William Salt Library, Stafford. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Latwn Epigraphy: an Introduction to the Study 
of Latin Inscriptions. By Sir J. E. Sandys. 
50 Illustrations. (Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d. net.) 

CLASSICAL students in this country are under a 

great debt of gratitude to Sir John Sandys for the 

production of a really excellent manual of Latin 

Epigraphy. That it is the first book on the subject 

to be published in England does not surprise us; 

for there are still not a few lacune in this and 
kindred subjects yet unfilled. V'he fact must be 
admitted that our classical scholars have not been 
hitherto attracted by the work of the compiler, by 
the patient spade work to which the Teuton and 
his slavish imitator the American so willingly 
devote their labour. The peculiar strength of our 
native scholarship lies in power of selection and 
proportion ; and nowhere is this faculty better 
illustrated than in the book before us. There 
exist in Germany and in France considerable 
manuals of Latin Epigraphy ; works, that is, of 
considerable bulk, of considerable merit in point 
of learning ; but, as Sir John Sandys is careful to 
point out, their method is in the true sense of the 
word preposterous. The information which is of 
real importance gives place to arid discussions on 
the cursus honorum and such like, at the best it 
is relegated to the appendix. It is precisely in 
arrangement that the value of the present work 
consists. Sir John Sandys with a just sense of 


as given to what is of vital interest the bulk of 

is book. For in a text book of Epigraphy the 
inscription, its history, its style, its form is of chief 
importance, and to this the main chapters are 
devoted. Academic discussions of the forms of 
Roman names, of the cursus honorum are here 
removed from their place of honour, and are found, 
conveniently compressed, in an appendix. This 
is as it should be; for after all the hile is greater 
than the part. 

The lucidity with which the information is 
imparted is not less admirable than the arrange- 
ment. It is a forte of the author of the History of 
Scholarship to pass in review a quantity of facts 
without loss of grip or perspective. This feat he 
has accomplished in his latest work; for it is a 
considerable feat to compress the essentials of such 
a subject into little more than three hundred octavo 
pages. The student of Roman history to whom 
the study of Roman Epigraphy is of special 
importance will find the famous Ancyra inscription 
here set forth not only in full, but with useful 
commentary ; and the casual reader, now perhaps 
a little rusty in his classics, will lay down the 
book with a new insight into the genius of the 
people who made of the conciseness of their 
language a means of incomparable expression. 


The Natural History of the Child. By Dr. 
Courtenay Dunn. (Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Wirn a modesty that disarms criticism the 

author in his preface declares that this is ‘a 

history of childhood which for the greater part 

has been grubbed up from ancient and scarce 
books, obscure pamphlets and papers.” That 
our own columns have been useful to Dr. Dunn 
both his own pen and the pages of the book itself 


rnc eng has reversed the customary order, and 
h 





testify. Gleanings from all the ages and al® 4 
climes, unconsidered trifles as well as more 
weighty material, bearing on the child, his name,. | 
his environment, his language, schooling, play, — 
religion, and afflictions are gathered here. On — 
a typical page successive paragraphs introduce ~ 
such subjects as herrings in the reign of | 
Edward III., salmon in apprentices’ indentures, ~ 
the denial of potatoes to their children by 
Puritans, and the prohibition of horseflesh by 
the Pope in the eighth century. The reader’ 
mental agility is somewhat severely tested in 
leaping thus from one illustration to another, but 
continuous perusal of such juvenilia is not 
required. As a storehouse of information it will 
be found interesting both to the historian and the 
child lover; the author has also earned the 
gratitude of the raconteur, who will find much 
that is worth remembering noted here. Many 
instances of curious nomenclature are recorded 
in the chapter headed ‘ His Names,’ to which we 
would add another nineteenth-century instance. 
The parents, who were well known in official 
circles, decided to call their children after the 
twelve foundation stones (Rev. xxi. 19, 20.) 
Beryl, Jasper, Amethyst, Jacinth, and Emerald 
were all known to the writer, but no more children 
were born to complete the list. 

“The Child She Bare.” Foundling-. 

(Headley Bros., 3s. 6d. net.) 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with Dr. Dunn’s book we have 
received ‘** The Child She Bare.’ It does not 
belong to the class of book in which we should 
expect our readers to be interested, but much of 
it bears so appositely on the volume to which we: 
have been referring that we take the opportunity 
of mentioning its publication. 


By a 





Hotices tc Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query;. 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpirortAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. 

C. E. Srratron (Boston, Mass.).— Both for- 
warded. 

Bautu’s Brincr, Mr. V. L. Outver, E. F. S$. 
(Edinburgh), and * Toucnet.”’—Forwarded. 

CorrIGENDA.—Ante, p. 194. col. 1, 1. 8, for 
“nardvaik,” &c., read aardvaik (Orycteropus 
capensis).—P. 233, col. 2, 1.23 from foot, for ‘* urés” 
read prés.—P. 235, col. 1, 1. 8 from foot, for “* West- 
weston ” read Westmeston. 
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